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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN EL SALVADOR 



THUBSDAY, JULY 21, 1977 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on International Relations, 
Subcommittee on International Organizations, 

Washington, D.G. 
The subcommittee met at 1 :40 p.m. in room 2200, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Donald M. Fraser, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, presiding. 

Mr. Fraser. Today, the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions begins hearings on religious persecution in El Salvador. 

There has been a growing conflict between the policies of the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador and the activities of the church. The church 
has become increasingly critical of the Government's policies regard- 
ing economic and social improvements of the country's peasants. This 
conflict between the church on the one hand and the Government and 
landowners on the other has sharply escalated in the last year in the 
form of verbal and physical assaults on members of the church, par- 
ticularly the Catholic Church. 

Incidents of torture, assassination and imprisonment of the priests 
have taken place. A recent incident was the killing of Father Alfonso 
Navarro in apparent revenge of the assassination of El Salvador's 
Foreign Minister. 

On J une 20 of this year, the White Warriors Union announced that 
all Jesuits who have not left the country by July 20 of this year would 
be systematically executed. 

The United States has, for some time, provided military and eco- 
nomic assistance to El Salvador. However, in March of this year, El 
Salvador rejected further U.S. military aid, charging that-this sub- 
committee's recent hearings on election fraud in El Salvador were an 
infringement on its sovereignty. 1 

As I have stated before, the subcommittee is not seeking to tell the 
El Salvadoran Government how to run their country. Such a position 
would contravene U.S. policy as well as international law. However, 
the extent to which El Salvador respects freedom of religion as speci- 
fied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights should play a role 
in determining U.S. foreign policy for that country. 

The present administration has on a number of occasions approached 
the El Salvadoran Government on the problems of human rights in 
its country. 
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We will hear testimony from persons who have closely followed 
and/or have firsthand knowledge of the religious situation in El 
Salvador. 

They are : Congresswoman Mary Rose Oakar who has followed the 
problem closely : Father Jose Inocencio Alas, a priest of the Diocese 
of San Salvador ; recently exiled to the United States ; Father James 
Richard, an American Jesuit priest who recently returned from El 
Salvador; Mr. Thomas Quigley, adviser on Latin American Affairs of 
the U.S. Catholic Conference, who also recently returned from a trip 
to El Salvador; Hon. Ignacio Lozano, former U.S. Ambassador to 
El Salvador; and Father Francisco Estrada, a Jesuit Priest from El 
Salvador. 

Mr. Richard G. Arellano, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs of the Department of State and William D. Rogers 
with the firm Arnold and Porter will testify on July 29, 1977 at 10 a.m. 

Due to the large number of witnesses, I would like to remind the 
witnesses to keep their initial oral presentation to. 6 minutes. 

Congresswoman Oakar is scheduled to be here. She is not here so, 
we can begin with the other witnesses, and we will hear her testimony 
as soon as she arrives. 

I presume it is understood by the witnesses that they will appear 
as a panel with Mr. Quigley being the first witness. So, if all of you 
will come to the table, we will begin 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. QUIGLEY, ADVISER FOR LATIN 
AMERICA, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND PEACE, 
U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 

Mr. Quigley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Thomas 
Quigley. I am adviser for Latin American Affairs in the Office of 
International Justice and Peace of the U.S. Catholic Conference. I am 
grateful for the opportunity of joining with other colleagues this after- 
noon in presenting testimony on the condition of human rights in El 
Salvador, with particular reference to the persecution of the church. 

Two weeks ago, the president of the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops issued a strongly worded statement of solidarity with the 
persecuted church and people of El Salvador. I have brought copies 
of this statement, and I respectfully ask that it be received for the 
record. 

Mr. Fraser. We will make it a part of the record. 1 

Mr. Quigley. Archbishop Bernardin's statement briefly sketched 
the source of the present turmoil iand the basis for the church's role 
within that highly conflicted situation. 

In simplest form, there are two distinct realities, two sets of historic 
factors which must be understood. One is the nature of Salvadoran 
society, especially during the past decade : The smallest of the small 
Central American republics with the highest population density; a 
heavily agricultural economy in which the great majority of the rural 
people have no land of their own and a few wealthy families control 
vast areas of the arable land. 
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El Salvador, designated to be one of the showcases of the Alliance 
for Progress, did experience economic growth during the 1960's, but 
because this growth was not accompanied by a significant increase in 
the distribution of wealth among the various sectors and failed par- 
ticularly to achieve an essential land reform, the lot of the vast 
majority has continued to deteriorate. 

The other reality that must be understood, however schematically 
is that of the Catholic Church in today's Latin America. No student 
of the area is unaware of the historic assembly of Latin American 
bishops at Medellin, Colombia, in the fall of 1968. Medellin symbolizes 
the renewed commitment of the Latin American church to the essen- 
tially evangelical task of preaching the good news of liberation, of 
salvation, to the poor. 

The Gospel is not to be preached in a vacuum but within the con- 
crete context of people's lives. At Medellin, the bishops analyzed the 
situation of their continent and concluded that what most needed 
to be addressed were the "structures of domination" that kept mil- 
lions of people in virtual servitude, the sysematic injustices that the 
bishops characterized as "institutionalized violence," and "situations 
of sin." 

The effects of Medellin were profoundly felt in virtually every 
country of Latin America and while El Salvador did not experience 
some of the more dramatic expressions of this renewal such as the 
various priests movements arising in other countries, the whole church 
of El Salvador gradually underwent a profound conscientization. 
Priests, religious, and teams of lay catechists, called Delegates of the 
Word of God carried on programs of prayer, study, and reflection 
throughout the rural areas as well as in the cities. 

These church personnel, contrary to allegations by the Government 
and the landowners, neither incited nor led the campesinos in their 
struggles. Instances abound of attempts to the parish priests, includ- 
ing the martyred Jesuit, Father Eutilio Grande, to contain the justifi- 
able anger and frustration of the peasants, to help them press for 
their rights in as nonviolent a fashion as possible. The campesinos 
are their own leaders; the priests, including especially the Jesuits, 
served principally to help the people to reflect on and articulate their 
needs. 

But confrontation with the authorities, alined as they are with a 
traditionalist oligarchy determined to retain its privileged position, 
was inevitable. In 1974, for example, the bishops strongly protested the 
killing of several campesinos by the national guard in San Vincente. 
When a few months later in the same area the local pastor was arrested, 
beaten, and tortured, the bishop invoked the penalty of excommunica- 
tion on all' responsible. 

Further killings occurred in July of that year (1975), bringing 
about stronger protests from the church and accusations by the Gov- 
ernment that the church was a haven for Communists and that priests 
were encouraging demonstrations such as those protesting the Miss 
Universe contest. 

By July of last year, however, the scene was set for a more intense 
and systematic confrontation. It was just a year ago that the Govern- 
ment announced a very modest land' reform program, the Transfor- 
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macion Agraria. This program was so reformist and minimalist that 
parts of the campesino movements refused to support it, but the J esuits 
at the Catholic University and through their influential journal, Es- 
tudios Centroamericanos, lent their full support; if skeptical of the 
Government's intention, they could at least praise the hoped-for results. 

They had little opportunity to do so. The oligarchy organized such 
strong opposition to the Transformacion Agraria that by October the 
Government backed down and virtually canceled the program. Among 
those siding with the landowners against the Government was the Gov- 
ernment's official Presidential candidate, Gen. Carlos Huberto Komero, 
now President. 

The accusations especially against the Jesuits and the Archbishop 
began increasing around the end of the year so that the past 6 or 7 
months in El Salvador have been a time of such vicious, sustained, 
cowardly, and systematic attacks upon the church itself as to be prob- 
ably unparalleled in recent times. . 

You will hear today in the testimony of others and can read m the 
documentation we are asking to be received for the record the dramatic 
litany of these attacks: The arrests and expulsions, the bombings and 
threats, the beatings and killings of scores, some say hundreds, ot 
campesinos. . . ■ ■ i 

These are attacks against the church, and against religion as such, in 
at least two distinct wavs. The first is the obvious attack against the 
institutions of the church and its personnel : The beatings, arrests, ex- 
pulsions, and killings of priests; the printed attacks against the Arch- 
bishop of San Salvador and the Episcopal Conference; the bombings 
of the Catholic University and the archdiocesan printing house; the 
threatened assassination of the entire Jesuit community. 

The second, less obvious but no less insidious, is the denial not only 
of the social doctrine of the church but of the freedom of Christians 
to exercise their faith in accordance with that doctrine. Under the 
sruise of defending a supposed Christian civilization, those m power m 
El Salvador both reject the church's authoritative teaching and pro- 
hibit others from living out their faith in everyday life. 

On Sunday, June 12, together with several thousand others I partici- 
pated in a solemn mass of reparation in the Metropolitan Cathedral 
in San Salvador. The service of reparation, not the first o± its kind, 
was held to atone for the sacrileges committed by the 
when they raided Aguilares May 19 and 20, broke open the tabernacle 
of the church and strewed consecrated hosts over the floor. 

While the obvious focus of the reparation service, held on one ot 
the church's principal eucharistic feasts. Corpus Chnsti, was this 
wanton desecration of the sacrament in Aguikres, the prayers and 
the archbishop's sermon made it abundantly clear that the bantis- 
simo" that had been violated was also the sacredness of the human 
person, the men, women, and childern of Aguilares. # 

That the church is defending the rights of the campesinos as sacred 
rights; or that the bishops can say as they did m their message ot 
Mav 20 that "the fate of these campesino compatriots of ours the 
poorest of the poor, concerns us as much as or more the mii^ stice 
suffered by the expelled priests" is apparently too difficult for the 
wealthy and powerful to understand. 
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But they will have to understand that the church in El Salvador 
is profoundly united and fully committed to its evangelical mission 
which includes, as Pope Paul has expressed it — 

the duty of proclaiming the liberation of millions of human beings, many of 
whom are her own children—the duty of assisting the birth of this liberation, 
of giving witness to it, of insuring that it is complete. 

And they will have to understand too that the church in the United 
States as well as in many other countries is committed to doing every- 
thing possible to insure the freedom, the peace and the well-being of 
our fellow Christians in El Salvador. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much, Mr. Quigley. 

Our colleague, Congresswoman Mary Eose Oakar from Ohio, is 
present and has joined us here. Since we are taking her out of turn, 
she may as well present her statement from here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY EOSE OAKAR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this hearing and being able to testify 
very much. I am sorry to go out of order, as it were ; I know you un- 
derstand that I am coming out of a meeting and I hope the Jesuits, 
at least, in the audience will forgive me, since I attended one of their 
graduate schools. 

Mr. Chairman, this meeting has particular eminence if we are to be- 
lieve the Washington Post story that said in this morning's paper that 
the Jesuits will stay despite the terrorist threat of death. I thank you 
and other members of the committee for allowing me to be here today. 

I have chosen to address the subcommittee today because I believe 
that the situation in El Salvador is a grave matter with implications 
for religious freedom and social freedom throughout the world. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, as we sit here, the Jesuit order in El Salvador 
is being subjected to a savage wave of terrorism. In fact, today is the 
announced deadline for Jesuits to leave El Salvador or face execution. 

While this is not the threat of the El Salvador Government per se, 
it is the demand from a Government-tolerated terrorist group known 
as the White Warriors Union. 

Who are these terrorists and why should their threats be given any 
credence? 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that this group is comprised 
of a group of radical zealots who believe the Jesuit order to be a haven 
for Communist thought and government subversion. This ill-conceived 
belief has led the terrorist group to commit a series of kidnaping and 
killings, as well as inducing the Government of El Salvador to take 
various official actions against the Jesuit order. 

To date, the White Warriors Union has claimed responsibility for 
six bombings of the Jesuit-directed Catholic University in San Sal- 
vador. The terrorists have been linked to the kidnaping and killing of 
a Jesuit priest in May of this year. The group claimed responsibility 
for this act and termed it retaliation for the assassination of the El 
Salvadoran Foreign Minister whose death has been erroneously 
blamed on a J esuit priest. 
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Beyond the terrorist activities, Jesuits have found the Salvadoran 
Government to be unsympathetic to their plight. In fact, seven for- 
eign-born Jesuit priests have been refused reentry permits to El Sal- 
vador, and eight other priests have been expelled from the country. 

Moreover, it has been reported that the government of Gen. Carlos 
Humberto Eomero has become increasingly involved in active persecu- 
tion of the Jesuit priests — including instances of torture and 
assassination. 

The Jesuits are not a threat to General Romero's government. None- 
theless, when the Government reduced its agrarian reform programs 
to a level of ineffectiveness, the Jesuits spoke out. They criticized Gov- 
ernment officials and powerful landowners. The price for this public 
expression has been death for some and fear for all. 

The recent escalation in the frequency and intensity of these attacks 
on the priests and the church is due to the fact that these Jesuits are 
the staunch defenders of civil liberties and human rights in a nation 
where these qualities of life are becoming increasingly scarce. 
# Mr. Chairman, today as the subcommittee hears testimony on the 
situation in El Salvador, the Jesuit order is facing expulsion or elimi- 
nation. I ask you to seek legislative solutions to this problem and to 
encourage the administration to find and use sanctions that will bring 
this reign of terror to an end. 

This must be done, in view of the current situation, immediately. 
It is truly a matter of life and death. 

One other reference that I would like to make — it appeared, again, in 
the Post in an article by Colman McCarthy and he quoted the El Sal- 
vador Archbishop Gonzalez who said of the Jesuits that to proclaim 
the Gospel's demands is not communism: it is a commitment to the 
Christian faith. What will the country's answer be to the misery of 
the common people ? If we love God but our neighbor suffers, he is hun- 
gry, has no work, no land to cultivate, if his future is uncertain and 
his present also. We. who think we are Christians, must act. 

In describing specifically what the Jesuits have been all about in El 
Salvador. I urge this committee to act, I think this is a very necessary 
hearing. I commend the chairman for having it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much. Representative Oakar. That 
was a very forthright and clear statement. 

We will return now to the panel, and our next witness is Father 
Alas. 

STATEMENT OF REV. JOSE INOCENCIO ALAS, PRIEST OF THE 
DIOCESE OF SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR, CENTRAL AMERICA 

Father Alas. My name is Jose Inocencio Alas. I am 42 years of age, 
a Salvadoran by birth, and a Roman Catholic priest in good standing. 

I did mv graduate studies in El Salvador, Canada, Borne, Belgium, 
and Ecuador. Ordained a priest in Rome in 1959. 1 then worked for 15 
years in my country, 6 years primarily with middle and upper class 
Catholics and then 9 years with the peasants, especially in Suchitoto, 
an agricultural zone in an area of 45,000 inhabitants. 
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^ I wish to testify to you, gentlemen, about the violation of human 
rights in my country, something which goes on all the time, but is 
right now particularly serious. I make this testimony in order that the 
whole world can find out what is going on in El Salvador. Beyond the 
frontiers of any single country is the good of each and every person. 
Where there is one human who suffers, there ought we all to be. 

My work, like that of many of my fellow priests, has had as its goal 
to present the vision of Christian faith through questioning the real 
situation in which the people, especially the peasants, live without 
either land or work. This, of course, presupposes some understanding 
of the situation in which our people live and a search with them for 
some solution. 

Surely the most pressing problem in El Salvador. is the problem of 
land distribution. 

In the face of this situation we have struggled to make possible 
agrarian reform which has now been accepted by the Government of 
El Salvador. To make agrarian reform a reality, we have organized 
at both the local and the national levels, courses of information on 
agrarian reform — which, I emphasize, is now a program of the gov- 
ernment — and we have come to see the need of peasant organizations. 

I personally founded a school of agriculture where, besides teaching 
agricultural techniques, we informed the students about the agrarian 
reform and how to organize themselves to achieve its ends. 

The consequences of this action have been the following : 
# In 1969, the city of Suchitoto was twice placed under siege by secu- 
rity forces in order to oblige me to abandon it ; the peasants demanded 
that I stay with them, and I did. 

In 1970, January 8 : I participated as a delegate of the church in 
the first National Congress of Agrarian Eeform convoked bv the Leg- 
islative Assembly in El Salvador. Because I spoke out forcefully there 
in favor of the peasants, I was arrested by Government agents and, 
only on the way to prison, did I overhear that the order for my assassi- 
nation had been revoked. 

But, after forcing me to drink a full quart of pure alcohol, mixed 
with some drug, they left me abandoned, stripped, on a high mountain 
in the country. For 9 days I was unconscious in the emergency center, 
fighting for my life. 

1971-77 : Many threats of death against me ; continuous propaganda 
against me in the press, on radio and television; an appearance in a 
court before a municipal judge charged with inciting the feasants 
against the President — I was acquitted; deliberate destruction of my 
parish house by a fire set by an arsonist ; partial damage to my house 
from a bomb explosion ; I was twice captured — once by national police 
and once by the national guard — and then released thanks to the timely 
a ction of two bishops, the clergy and the peasants. 

Several times I have had to take refuge in the archbishop's house 
and finally in the house of the papal nuncio, from where I came to the 
United States and am now here as a refugee, thanks in part to the 
gracious help of Dr. Ignacio Lozano. 

My case is not unique. Many of mv companions hav* been captured 
for the same reasons. The most serious case is that of Father Rafael 
Barahona : captured in 1976 and again this year, we fear for his mental 
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health since he was brutally beaten and for a long time, in the general 
headquarters of the national guard. 

Many priests, ray friends, were expelled from the country after being 
interrogated: Father William Denaux, Belgian; Father Bernard 
Survil, United States; and Father Jorge Sarsaneda, Panamanian. 
Some others were expelled from the country, and yet others were aban- 
doned on the Guatemalan frontier without identity documents and 
then were imprisoned by Guatemala for not possessing their 
documents. 

The most serious events have been the assassinations of Father 
Eutilio Grande and Father Alfonso Navarro, with both of whom I 
worked for some years. Father Navarro was with me just an hour 
before he was assassinated. He came to see me at the archbishop's 
house, where I had taken refuge, after he had spoken with the private 
secretary of the President of the Bepublic. I was the first to receive 
the news of his death. 

His admitted assassins were the White Warriors Union, an ex- 
treme rightist clandestine organization which is becoming more and 
more powerful. The Government of El Salvador has a responsibility 
to protect the lives and well-being of its people against such terrorist 
organizations. Father Navarro had worked, among other things, for 
civil rights, especially that democracy may live in my country. 

Summing up, we present the following table of attacks on the people 
and the church of El Salvador: Two priests assassinated; five priests 
tortured; eight priests expelled: seven priests denied reentry; three 
priests obliged to flee their country; parish assistants, catechists, 
sacristans of parishes assassinated : clergy of San Salvador and San 
Vicente accused and calumniated in a mass-media campaign which 
began 7 months ago and still continues: many priests threatened with 
death and Bishop Eivera Damas forced to hide himself many times: 
peasants and priests afraid to sleep in their own houses. 

In the successive massacres — for example, in 1977 alone : San Salva- 
dor, February 28 to March 1 ; San Salvador, May 1 ; Aguilares, May 
19— at least 200 persons have died. To give you a final idea of what 
persecution against the church means, it is enough for me to quote 
from some flyers distributed and also broadcast on the radio : "Serve 
your country, kill a priest." 

This became translated by the White Warriors Union into a con- 
crete threat under which 47 Jesuits are now suffering. If they do not 
abandon El Salvador today, July 21, they will be systematically 
executed. 

Why is the church persecuted? There is but one answer to this 
question : For locating itself, out of our belief in evangelical charity, 
on the side of the poor who make up 92 percent of the population. 
This situating of oneself on the side of the poor, what does it mean ? 

It means helping them articulate in their minds and in their actions 
the concept, of human rights. This process can be and is called con- 
scientization. This is what we bishops and priests in El Salvador 
have been doing since 1969. 

Our point of departure has been the Bible, the Word of God, and we 
have made use of all the human sciences to carry out the task. 

The goods of creation belong to all people. To monopolize these 
goods in the hands of a few people is against divine law, no matter 
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what human laws may say. We have supported the agrarian reform 
because we consider it good for everybody, and the same goes for any 
project whatever which means liberty for our people, which means 
enjoyment of human and civil rights. For this, we are persecuted. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much, Father. 

Our next witness is Father Richard. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. JAMES RICHARD, JESUIT PRIEST FROM 

AUSTIN, TEX. 

Father Richard. Mr. Chairman, my name is James Richard. I am 
a U.S. citizen, a Roman Catholic priest, member of the Society of 
Jesus. I was in El Salvador from August 14, 1976, until June 25, 
1977, as an economist doing doctoral dissertation research and work- 
ing for a private housing foundation which builds low-cost communi- 
ties for the poor in El Salvador. 

Currently in El Salvador there are 47 Jesuits. Around half are 
Central American. There are no U.S. Jesuits presently working there. 

The Jesuits operate: One of the two universities in the country; a 
high school with 1,800 students ; three churches ; plus the miscellaneous 
works of low-cost housing, chaplaincies and radio schools. 

The policy of the Jesuits has been to serve the people of El Salva- 
dor, especially the poor, within the context of the government of the 
country to bring about democratic modifications of social structures. 
This we have done openly and publicly through the legally consti- 
tuted and recognized institutions I have just mentioned. I would like 
to cite two concrete instances. 

The Jesuit university was the only institution to pronounce itself 
publicly in favor of the agrarian reform law which the President of 
El Salvador proposed, which was passed by the Salvadoran assembly, 
and which Colonel Molina and his administration attempted to initi- 
ate last year. 

Consonant with its purpose of creating critical awareness, the uni- 
versity's journal devoted articles in four issues last year to analyzing 
the agrarian reform law and events surrounding it. These issues not 
only offered the views of the various authors, but included pages of 
straight documentation: the complete text of the original law, the 
decree of the national assembly, the statements of the leading orga- 
nizations opposed to the law, the replies of the Government to those 
statements, and the pronouncements of other groups, and finally the 
changes in the law of October 1976. 

Critical, well-informed opinion, careful analysis, and documenta- 
tion — elements necessary for democratic decisionmaking at a momen- 
tous period in the country's history. 

Second, before the killing of the pastor, Father Rutilio Grande, 
and the expulsion of his Jesuit associates in March-May of this year, 
the Jesuits worked in the semirural parish of Aquilares. 

This parish is in an area which has had a history of tension between 
landless peasants and large landowners whose lands the peasants 
work. 

Working in this tense climate for the last 5 years, Father Grande 
and his fellow Jesuits walked a careful middle iine. On the one hand, 
they defended the legal right of the Salvadoran citizen to organize 
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to better his living. On the other hand, Father Grande wrote, on 
November 1, 4 months before his murder, that his parish and his^work 
would not be identified with specific groups — even those proclaiming 
themselves to be Christian — and certainly not with any political party. 
His work was to proclaim the Gospel and to enable the people to 
make themselves aware of the social reality in which they live. 

The work of the Jesuits in the university and in the parish of 
Aguilares are two examples of Jesuit commitment to work legally 
toward social change for the betterment of the poor who are the vast 
majority of the Salvadoran people. 

The response to this policy and actions has been the following : 

(1) Six bombs have been set off in the Jesuit university. The White 
Warriors Union took responsibility. Two destroyed the editorial offices 
of the university journal and one did severe damage to the administra- 
tion building. 

(2) Three Jesuits were denied reentry into El Salvador, though 
two were nationalized citizens. 

(3) Four Jesuits were arrested, imprisoned, mistreated and expelled 
from the country. In addition, three ex- Jesuits were expelled, one 
after severe torture. 

(4) One Jesuit was murdered. 

(5) The Jesuit parish church and rectory in Aguilares was pillaged 
and desecrated by the army. 

(6) Even before my 10 months in El Salvador, the Jesuits, their 
university, the archbishop, various church institutions have been in- 
cluded in mounting attacks in the newspapers. These attacks are not 
news articles, but paid advertisements. A theme of these escalating 
attacks is that reform is a Communist threat and that people speaking 
in favor of reform are traitors. 

(7) The Jesuits are currently under a death threat by an extreme 
right-wing paramilitary group, the White Warriors Union. I include 
the full text of the threat in my written statement^ This threat an- 
nounced in the press and on the radio, among other things, states : 

All Jesuits without exception must leave the country forever within thirty 
days of this date (June 20, 1977) * * *. If our order is not obeyed within the 
indicated time, the immediate and systematic execution of all Jesuits who remain 
in the country will proceed until we have finished with all of them. 

Further we warn: (A) all neighbors: (B) parents and students; (C) em- 
ployees that, if as of the indicated date [July 20, 1977] there is disobedience, 
all Jesuit installations and places frequented by them will be considered military 
targets 

Since this warning has been made with sufficient anticipation, we will not be 
responsible for the death of third persons as a consequence of our operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that the attack and threats on 
mv brother Jesuits in El Salvador should not be seen in isolation from 
the testimony of Mr. Quiglev or Father Alas. The poor of El Salvador, 
the Catholic Church there in the person of its archbishop are also 
involved. 

For your purposes today, it may be irrelevant that certain threats 
of systematic murder have been made, that some forced expulsions 
have taken place, that bombs have exploded, that persons have been 
beaten and mistreated. 

The point is that this pattern of terror and fear strikes at the heart 
of all human rights. What is significant here is that human rights— 
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the right to freely work within legally approved structures— are being 
systematically attacked in El Salvador. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest for your committee's consideration the 
following practical action : 

The Congress of the United States should pass a joint resolution 
condemning the systematic violation of human rights in El Salvador 
and calling on the government of General Eomero to take all neces- 
sary steps to protect its citizens — peasants, priests, and Jesuits — 
against illegal acts : terrorism, threats and violence. 

The U.S. Government through the State Department should call 
in the Salvadoran Ambassador here in the United States to express 
in the strongest possible terms its concern over the systematic viola- 
tion of human rights in El Salvador. 

The U.S. Congress through your committee should maintain con- 
tinued active interest in the response of the Salvadoran Government 
by action in the human rights situation in that country. 

The U.S. Government should continue to adhere to its strong stand 
in linking bilateral and multilateral aid to human rights, certainly 
in the case of El Salvador. 

The fundamental problem in El Salvador is land. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment should take an active interest in and support agrarian reform 
in that country. 

The problem of increased Salvadoran immigration in recent years 
to the United States is extremely delicate. I would hope that this 
committee would be an influence in future immigration legislation to- 
ward leniency and flexibility in this matter. 

For example, the committee may create a working group of various 
interested parties who wish to help Salvadoran immigrants to this 
country in order to advise the committee and the Congress on this 
matter. 

With your permission, I would like to submit several written docu- 
ments for the record. 
Mr. Fraseh. We are glad to receive them. Thank you, Father. 1 
Our next witness will be Ambassador Lozano. 

STATEMENT OF HON. IGNACIO E. LOZANO, JR., FORMER U.S. 
AMBASSADOR TO EL SALVADOR 

Mr. Lozano. I served as American Ambassador to El Salvador from 
August 30, 1976, to June 1, 1977. By way of background, when I ar- 
rived the current President, Gen. Oarlos Humberto Eomero, had al- 
ready resigned as Defense Minister and was awaiting his nomination 
as candidate of the official political party, the PCN". 

His predecessor, Col. Arturo Armando Molina, was at the time of 
my arrival, deeply embroiled in his ill-fated plan of agrarian reform, 
the so-called first project of the agrarian transformation program. 

This program probably marked the beginning of the alienation 
which has developed between the Catholic Church and those con- 
servative elements of the Salvadoran oligarchy represented by such 
organizations as ANEP, the private enterprise group, and more 

1 See appendix 3, p. 71. 
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notably, FARO, representing the agricultural sector, the group which 
would be most affected by an agrarian reform program. 

On the one hand, we had young, socially conscious priests seeking on 
behalf of the campesinos a better way of life and a bigger slice of the 
economic pie brought on by booming coffee and cotton prices, and on 
the other hand the landowners, seeking to protect their own economic 
interests and reluctant to share their bonanza with their workers. 

It soon became apparent that an accommodation had been reached 
between the ANEP and FARO groups and presidential candidate 
Romero, that if he withheld public support of President Molina's 
agrarian reform program, they would in turn provide massive finan- 
cial support for his election campaign. And Molina, faced with violent 
opposition to his program from the oligarchy, and failing to muster 
much support from wary and distrustful campesinos, was forced to 
swallow the bitter pill and, for all practical purposes, scuttle his own 
agrarian transformation program. 

Following the February 20 presidential elections, and the charges 
of massive fraud which accompanied them, the country entered into a 
period of growing political unrest, increasing terrorist activities, and 
greater repression by the Government of its own citizens. These condi- 
tions continued to worsen right up to the time of my departure. 

The worst cases of terrorism during the 9 months of my service as 
Ambassador involved the kidnaping and assassination of two govern- 
ment officials, Director of the Salvadoran Institute of Tourism, Ro- 
berto Poma, and Foreign Minister Mauricio Borgonovo, both mem- 
bers of prominent and wealthy families : and the assassination of two 
Catholic priests, Father Rutilio Grande and Father Alfonso Navarro. 
None of the perpetrators of these four crimes had been discovered at 
the time of my departure. 

During this period of great social unrest, numerous right-wing 

f roups, including FARO, mounted a shrill campaign in the Salva- 
oran press against the Catholic Church, accusing its priests of con- 
tributing to and openly supporting this unrest, if not actually creat- 
ing it by preaching revolution and subversion from their pulpits. This 
campaign of vilification apparently had the tacit approval of the 
Government, which in its turn was mounting a campaign of harass- 
ment and intimidation of Salvadoran priests, and the expulsion of 
foreign priests, including Americans. 

As for my actions and those of the Embassy during this period, I 
made it a point to express my sympathy for the church and its hier- 
archy, for what I considered to be a totally unjustified campaign 
against it. At the same time we made strong protests against the treat- 
ment suffered prior to his expulsion from the country by an American 
priest, Father Bernard Survil. This was done through delivery of a 
diplomatic note. 

We also delivered a note protesting the violation of international 
consular treaties by Salvadoran authorities during the detention of 
two American Mormon missionaries. I have no knowledge that the 
Salvadoran Government ever responded to these notes. 

When another American priest, Father John Murphy, was harassed 
and intimidated by government security people, to the degree that he 
feared for his personal safety and decided to leave El Salvador, he 
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abandoned his parochial residence and spent his last several days in 
the residence of an Embassy officer, who later personally escorted him 
to the airport and saw him safely on his way to the United States. 

I was in Washington on consultations at the time of Father Grande s 
murder, and I do not recall that any terrorist organization claimed 
credit for this crime. However, the White Warriors Union, a right 
wing terrorist group, attributed to itself the murder of Father 
Navarro and a 14-year-old boy who had the misfortune of being a 
visitor in the priest's home when gunmen shot them down. 

As a point of information, my wife and I attended the funeral 
masses for Mr. Poma, Foreign Minister Borgonovo, and Father 
Navarro, to express our sympathy for all three victims of this senseless 
terrorism. 

Near the end of my service as Ambassador I was visited by Father 
Higinio Alas, on behalf of himself and his brother Inocencio, who was 
in hiding, also in fear of his life. He brought a two-fold request. 

First, that they be issued visas which would permit them to travel to 
the United States, and then on to Canada' and Europe. 

Second, that the Embassy use its good offices to determine if the 
Government would allow them to leave the country freely. 

We made inquiries of the Minister of Defense and Public Security, 
who assured us that there was no detention order in effect against either 
of the Alas brothers. A day or two later they were escorted to the air- 
port by the archbishop and the Papal Nuncio, and safely left El 
Salvador. 

During all this time I was in frequent personal contact with the new 
archbishop, Msgr. Oscar Eomero, meeting with him on several occa- 
sions, both in the Embassy and in his office. I also took advantage of a 
visit to the country of our desk officer, to make a highly visible visit to 
the Universidad Centroamericana "Simeon Canas," a Jesuit univer- 
sity. In addition, the rector of the university was a frequent guest at 
social functions in the Embassy residence. 

This, Mr. Chairman, gives I think a pretty complete overview of our 
actions with regard to the campaign of persecution of the Catholic 
Church in El Salvador. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Fkaser. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Our final witness is Father Miguel Estrada. I believe that he will 
require an interpreter. 

STATEMENT OF REV. MIGUEL F. ESTRADA, JESUIT PRIEST, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PRIEST SENATE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
SAN SALVADOR 1 

Father Estrada. My name is Miguel Francisco Estrada. I am 43 
years old, a Salvadoran citizen, a Koman Catholic priest, and member 
of the Society of Jesus. I am presently chairman of the Priest Senate 
of the Archdiocese of San Salvador. m 

First of all, I want to express my complete agreement with the tacts 
presented by Mr. Quigley, Father Alas, and Father Richard. 

i Father Estrada's statement was given through Mr. Ted Herrera, an interpreter with 
Language Services Division of the Department of State. 
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For the purposes of being as objective as possible about this impor- 
tant matter and in order to bring things as up to date as possible, I 
wish to add some data regarding the first weeks of July 1977. 1 arrived 
yesterday at 4 in the afternoon, which possibly might be able to be 
interpreted as initial indications and signs of a bit of hope for the 
near future. 

These are the following : 

July 15 : Special security measures were taken by the Government to 
protect Jesuit lives and institutions. 

On July 15, 1977, 6 days ago, the creation of a bilateral high-level 
church-state commission. The group had its first meeting the day before 
yesterday, July 19, 1977. 

The day before yesterday, July 19, the new administration of the 
Eepublic of El Salvador issued its first public manifesto, via the 
Defense Department condemning "violence and terror, no matter the 
source — be it from the right, the left, or from whatever sector." 

I ask permission to submit the full text as part of my written 
testimony. 1 

As you can understand, the above consists mostly of words and 
promises, though there have been some concrete actions. The question 
is whether the present Government of El Salvador will keep their 
promises. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much, Father. We will accept the full 
text, as you requested in your testimony. 

Mr. Ambassador, let me raise a question with you, if I may, because 
you understand the general problems and attitudes of the Department 
of State. 

We are continually confronted with the question of the appropriate- 
ness of a committee of Congress holding hearings on the internal 
affairs of other countries. You were actively serving as Ambassador, 
I think, during the time that we held hearings on the elections in 
El Salvador, which was a first for us; we had never attempted to 
examine this 'before. 

At the time that we held the hearings, we raised the question as to 
whether, if indeed the allegations were true, that there was massive 
fraud in the elections, that this did not contribute to the prospect of 
a severe deprivation of what we call the fundamental rights involving 
the integrity of the person, problems of torture and detention, sum- 
mary execution, disappearance, and so on. Nonetheless, the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador has made known, I think I saw through the 
press, at least, their belief that we are interfering in their internal 
affairs. 

We justified the hearings here on the grounds that we have a re- 
sponsibility for U.S. policy toward the country and what happens 
in the country may be relevant to the formulation of our policy. 

What is your general view about this matter ? 

Mr. Lozaxo. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to agree with you. I 
think that we have a responsibility to look after the human rights 
and the well-being of our fellow human beings around the world, 
wherever we have diplomatic relations. And I think we would not be 
meeting our responsibilities if we chose to close our eyes to flagrant 
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violations against the dignity of our fellow human beings around the 
world. 

Therefore, I think that I can say that I pretty much agree with 
the subcommittee's rationale in examining some of these things which 
may appear to be matters of the internal affairs of a country but 
which, in effect, really affect us all. 

Mr. Fraser. With what instruments, leverage or pressures, can the 
United States constructively assist in protecting the lives of the 
Jesuit priests who have been threatened? 

Mr. Lozaxo. I think we are doing it by bringing it to the attention 
of the world, like we are doing in this hearing, all the publicity it is 
receiving, both here and around the world, and in other parts of Latin 
America. 

It is difficult for us to directly look after the well-being of citizens 
that are not of the United States other than through moral persuasion, 
but I think by calling the attention of public opinion, hemispheric 
opinion, to what is happening to El Salvador is important. 

Mr. Fraser. I have one additional question for you, but I would 
invite the others to respond as well. 

The threat that prompted these hearings has come from the White 
Warriors Union. To what extent is it clear — or perhaps it is not 
clear— that the White Warriors Union is sanctioned or tolerated, or 
perhaps even given active support by the Government of El Salvador ? 

Let me phrase it more openly. What is the relationship, if any, 
between the White Warriors Union and the Government of El 
Salvador ? 

Mr. Lozano. I cannot say that there is any direct relation, Mr, 
Chairman. However, I do feel that the atmosphere which has been 
created in El Salvador of incitation toward violence has, in many 
cases, had at least the tacit approval of the Government. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, while I was there there was an 
organized campaign of vilification in the Salvadoran press against 
the church and against the Jesuits. At that time, the country was 
under a state of siege in which the guarantees of a free press were 
suspended, and it would have been very easy for the Government to 
put an end to this campaign in the press. 

As a matter of fact, in a conversation I had with the Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations who at that time was Acting Secretary 
after the assassination of the Foreign Minister, where we were dis- 
cussing the importance of the various sectors of the country beginning 
some form of reconciliation with the change in government and 
taking advantage of the opportunities presented by the change of 
administration, I pointed out that I thought an excellent place to 
start would be to bring an end to the rhetoric which was inciting 
the violence. I cannot say that there is any direct relation between 
the Government and the White Warriors Union but I think that the 
tolerance of the Government to campaigns which encourage terrorists 
groups such as the White Warriors Union or the FPL, that is some- 
thing I think the Government could act upon, but has not chosen to. 

Mr. Fraser ; Are there other members of the panel who would like 
to express their views on the relationship between the White Warriors 
Union and the Government? 
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.Father Kichard. I would add one thing to what the Ambassador has 
said. There have been six bombings at the Jesuit University and then 
the death of Father Xavarro, all publicly claimed by the White War- 
riors Union, in addition to the present threat against the Jesuits. 

The thing that I notice myself is that it has been a pattern of threats 
actually carried out and none of those responsible have been tracked 
down and found. The six bombings were never solved. Father Na- 
varro's death was never solved. And I am unaware that steps have 
been taken to solve the threat against the Jesuits. 

In fact, I just heard Father Estrada ? s testimony. It called my at- 
tention to the fact that the Government has just acted during the last 
week to a threat that has existed for a month now and have just re- 
cently taken steps to protect the Jesuits. 

What I am indicating, Mr. Chairman, is that there seems to be a pat- 
tern, as Mr. Ambassador has said, of nonsolution of threats made and 
carried out, and this pattern I think has some relevance here. 

Father Alas. All I can say is that the people in my country, the 
people that we meet in the street, they believe that the White War- 
riors Union has some support, especially from the militarists who are 
not in the army. Really, I do not know If that is true or not. 

I was working 15 years in my country and I met many people, 
especially rich people," who were openly speaking about the necessity 
to have something like that, and they were speaking about it to get 
ready to prepare it. I do not know really. I think that the White War- 
riors Union, especially the branch armed group of the landowners, 
are supported by the Government. That I can say. 

Mr. Fraser. How long has the White Warriors Union existed? 

Father Alas. It began after the Foreign Minister was kidnaped, but 
before that we had some fliers that spoke about the Philan^ists. And 
in the newspapers, the Catholic Church was speaking against these 
Philangists. I think they are the same. 

So I think that 12 years ago, it was coming, and now when the prob- 
lems are really worse, after the program of agrarian reform, they are 
killing now. 

Mr. Fraser. Father Estrada. 

Father Estrada. I think that, by definition, the UGB is a clandes- 
tine group and therefore it is very difficult to get certain facts, true 
facts, regarding its origin, its connections and so forth. 

However, through their actions we can reach certain conclusions 
which are, more or less, with a basis, and therefore credible. 

As far as I am concerned, the activities of this White Warriors 
Union up to now are of a shade of extreme rightist. Other than this, 
there is nothing that I could add which I could be certain of. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Ambassador, your period of service in El Salvador 
covered, I think you indicated, a period of approximately a year, was 
it? 

Mr. Lozaxo. Nine months. 

Mr. Fraser. For those actions that you took, or proposed to take ; in 
relation to human rights and related issues in El Salvador, what kind 
of support did you get out of Washington ? 

Mr. Lozano. Well, Mr. Chairman, little to none. We operated pretty 
much on our own in this area. The most important case to us involved 
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the disappearance of an American citizen while in the custody of 
Salvadoran authorities, and we felt that we had a great difficulty in 
getting Washington to focus on this particular case which we con- 
sidered to be of extreme seriousness. 

I feel that it did not get the attention that it deserved here until 
after we went public on it down there. I do not mean to imply by my 
answer that the concerns for human rights, as expressed by this ad- 
ministration, are not sincere, but in the particular case of El Salvador, 
being a small country as it is, and given the fact that the United States 
really has no vital interest in the country, it is pretty difficult to get 
anybody to pay attention to us. 

Finally the violation of human rights has become so flagrant and 
of such concern all over the world by the campaign against the Catholic 
church and in other instances, all of a sudden the attention of the 
world is focused on this little country. 

Mr. Fraser. This is not the first instance that it has come to the 
subcommittee's attention of a small place apparently losing any stand- 
ing with respect to human rights as far as our Government is con- 
cerned. 

I do not mean to overstate, but we have encountered other areas of 
the world where, because they are small, apparently their human 
rights do not appear to be of much interest to our Government. 

Is there any difference between the two administrations with re- 
spect to either instructions to support or the opposition you got ? 

Mr. Lozano. I would not say so, Mr. Chairman. Things, of course, 
did not really begin to deteriorate until after President Carter took 
office. He took office in January. The elections in El Salvador were in 
February. 

Other than the by now famous Richardson case that began to develop 
in October of 1976, the general climate as far as human rights in El 
Salvador did not begin to deteriorate until after the Carter adminis- 
tration was in place. It would not be fair to me to compare the Carter 
administration with the former administration as far as its concern 
for human rights was involved. 

Mr. Fraser. One last question. What is the significance of the name 
of the group, "White Warriors Union." Does that have some historical 
antecedent or some particular meaning within El Salvador? 

Mr. Lozaxo. I think throughout the hemisphere traditionally right 
wing terrorist organizations are usually called, they are usually some- 
how connected with the color white, "The White Glove," the white 
this, the white. I suppose that is why they picked this name in El 
Salvador. 

Perhaps one of our Salvadoran witnesses could better answer that. 

Father Estrada. As an antecedent to this matter of the name and 
following what was said by Mr. Lozano, in Guatemala we have "The 
White Hand," which coincides in the color. And the actions of this 
group in El Salvador and Guatemala are the same. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Koch. 

Mr. Koch. 1 Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It intrigues me, Mr. Ambassador, how did a nice, humane, conscien- 
tious guy like you become an Ambassador? 



1 Congressman Edward I. Koch, a Representative in Congress from the State of New York. 
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Mr. Lozano. Appointed by President Ford, you mean ? 

Mr. Koch. Exactly. 

Mr. Lozasto. We all make our mistakes. 

Mr. Koch. I might say that the testimony that has been given is 
extremely moving and probably the best that I have heard on any of 
the human rights cases because it involves people who themselves were 
in part directly the subjects of indignity and assault. I am really moved 
by it, particularly as I think back to what we just went through on the 
floor of the House when we tried to cut out militarv aid to ISTicaragua 
for comparable reasons. There we were faced with statements which 
I am going to allude to now, because similar statements will be made 
here in defense of the situation — they were wrong there, they will be 
wrong here. I dso want to get your thoughts on how to deal with that. 

The first thing that will be said is, as they said in Nicaragua where 
the archbishop and all of the bishops signed a pastoral letter denounc- 
ing torture and rape by the National Guard of the civilian population, 
that those making the charges are radical priests. I do not happen to 
be Catholic, but I have never heard of the Jesuits referred to as "radi- 
cal priests." 

Will I have that to contend with on the floor? Shall we reach that 
point? Will that accusation be supportable? 

Let me pursue it by asking this. The group of Jesuits that are here 
now, and who are involved, have you been disowned by the Jesuit order 
outside of El Salvador? 

Father Richard. How do you mean ? 
^ Mr. Koch. Is what you are doing consonant with the Jesuit obliga- 
tions that you have? Have any one of you been censured for taking on 
some cause that is not a concern of, that is not approved by the Jesuit 
order? 

Has what you are doing in any way been censured by the head of 
the Jesuit order? Does he know what you are doing? Does he approve 
of what you are doing ? 

Father Richard. Let me say in response, let me cite two concrete 
instances. Our Father General in Rome sent a check for $5,000 after 
the university was bombed for about the fifth time. Again, it was a 
symbolic gesture to demonstrate his solidarity with the Jesuits then 
in El Salvador, of which I was a member. 

^ Second, Father Grande was killed Saturday evening. We were sit- 
ting together in one of the Jesuit communities on Sunday morning 
when the phone rang and I picked it up, and it was obviously an 
Italian voice of a long distance operator trying to get in touch with 
the Jesuit Provincial — he happened to be in the community at that 
time — and took the call and there was a very amicable conversation 
between Father Provincial, who is the head* of all of the Jesuits in 
Central America, and Father General in Rome. Father General cited 
the incident that now Father Grande was the fifth Jesuit to die 
violently this year. Three Jesuits died, I believe, in Rhodesia, and one 
Jesuit died in Brazil violently. # 

Father General has been quite open and quite clear in his letters 
of complete support of the Jesuits and their work in Central America, 
in complete support. 

Mr. Koch. Thank you. 
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The second allegation that will be made, because it was made in the 
matter of Nicaragua, and again was as fallacious there as I am sure 
it is here, is that when Members of Congress such as the chairman, 
myself, and others take on a cause like this, in some way or other we 
are helping communism* 

Could you address yourself to that, or maybe you, Mr. Ambassador, 
because it relates to the fear that when we support those who object to 
an existing government engaged in repression of alleged revolution- 
aries, when we object to inhuman treatment being used by a govern- 
ment, that somehow or other we are assisting the expansion of 
communism. 

Do you want to address yourself to that ? 

Mr.' Lozaxo. It is pretty much like the story that we used to hear 
in San Salvador, Mr. Koch, that the Government has four enemies : 
The political opposition, the Christian Democratic Party, the Catholic 
Church, the left wing terrorist groups and the U.S. Embassy, and they 
lumped us all into the same category. 

I suppose to a large extent it is our own fault, because we in the 
United States made such a thing about communism as a real threat 
to Latin America for such a long period of time that w T hile we no 
longer perceive communism directed from Cuba or from the Soviet 
Union or mainland China as that much of a threat, I think President 
Carter said that in a speech not too long ago, that the forces of oppres- 
sion in Latin America have adopted this as a rationale for oppressing 
their people. 

If you are against them, or if you disapprove of what they are doing, 
they label you a Communist. 

Mr. Koch. Father Alas, if I may, the third allegation that was 
made in the debate on Nicaragua, and linking that with this situa- 
tion — it was false then, it will be false here — is that there are really 
only two groups, one is the insurrectionists, the Communists, and the 
other is the Government, no matter how right wing it is, and that 
given that choice, the United States, in order to somehow or other pro- 
tect its interest must come down on the side of the right wing, even a 
radical right wing, because the radical left wing is a greater threat, 
and there really is nothing in between. 

Would you tell us if you would, Father, what are the democratic 
forces in El Salvador that I hone are in between these extremes? 

Father Alas. I think that it is not true that in this country, in my 
country especially, that there are only two forces, the leftists and the 
rightists. The rightists, that is the extreme ri^ht, I think that in my 
country that there are many people, not only in the church, that are 
working for a real democracy. We believe that it is not necessary to 
be a Communist to give the possibility to the persons, to the workers, 
to the people who work. 

It is not necessary to be a Communist to have a better life, and many 
people in my country believe that. The thing is, in my country, some 
families have all the power. They are planters — coffee, sugar — the 
same people are bankers, the same people are into industries. 

In 1960, when they began this program of the U.S. alliance, the 
Alliance for Progress, I know that many of the moneys coming from 
here to there, this money was not going into the hands of the workers, 
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but especially to the rich people. This money, through the national 
bank, was going to the banks. 

Always when we speak about the necessity, really, to have a true 
democracy, about the necessity of having an increase, that everyone 
must have it, they are always speaking that we are Communists. They 
say that the Democratic Party is Communist. They say that the Cath- 
olic Church is Communist. They say that the former archbishop of El 
Salvador was a Communist; the new one is a Communist; that we are 
Communists. 

This is the easy way to take over the people. They need slaves. That 
is the true thing. 

Mr. Koch. Would you agree with me — and this is one of the re- 
sponses that I gave on the floor in my Nicaraguan debate — that when 
the United States associates itself with a government which engages 
in oppression, we make Communists out of people. 

Do we not give a special status to the Communists, that they do not 
deserve, when we, the United States, allow the proposition to be made 
that it is only the Communists who are in opposition to the repressive 
government ? 

What I am trying to convey is that it is not in the interests of the 
United States to identify with a rightwing oppressive government 
but rather, with that broad, middle democratic force in a country 
which wants humane treatment. 

Father Alas. I believe that when the United States is giving its 
support to the rightist government that we have in my country, or 
in Nicaragua, too, that you are doing the best to grow the Com- 
munists in my country, in all of these countries. 

When this Government, this country is helping these people, that 
it is the best for my people, the peasant and the worker, to believe 
that this country with the rightists, that it is necessary. It is a neces- 
sity to fight against tnis country, imperialism, and against the right 
in my country. That they believe. 

Mr. Koch. One concluding question. 

What is the size of the revolutionary force that the Government 
says are seeking to take over? What is the dimension of the terrorist 
activity on the left ? 

Father Alas. Really, I do not know. I believe that there are not 
that many, I believe, and I believe that if my Government continues 
to support the landowners, the bankers, and all of these people, maybe 
it will grow, because for the peasant especially, they have nothing 
to eat, they have nothing to be dressed with. They have nothing to 
lose if they are fighting for their life, so they are asking for a way — 
it is necessary. They will die the same, if they are not fighting, because 
they are hungry. 

My country, as the United Nations says, is the second country in 
Latin America that has the problem of hunger and it is the fifth 
country in the world. El Salvador, for really poor people. What does 
it matter to fight? It is better: no? Than to go to bed with a stomach 
empty. It is better to do something. 

Mr. Koch. Mr. Ambassador, when you were there, could you tell 
us what was the size, the dimension of the insurrectionists, those that 
the Government said that it needed to suppress with the tactics that 
it has engaged in? 
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Mr. Lozano. The best guess would be not more than a couple of 
hundred. 

Mr. Koch. What is the number of people in El Salvador ? 
Mr. Lozano. About 4.5 million. 

Mr. Koch. Was that insurrection an activity that was assisted by 
outside countries, so far as you know ? Is there a Cuban linkup with 
arms or people that you know of ? 

Mr. Lozano. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Koch. # Would you be in a position to state whether the insur- 
rectionist activity is a domestic group as opposed to a foreign group ? 

Mr. Lozano. Yes ; I think so. I might add 

Mr. Koch. You think it is what ? 

Mr. Lozano. That it is a domestic manifestation. 

As far as acquisition of arms by the terrorists, they are very well- 
fixed financially because they received such tremendous ransoms in 
some of the kidnapings over the years, millions of dollars, actually, 
and I am sure that they can equip themselves in illicit international 
arms markets. 

Mr. Koch. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. I just want to 
reiterate what I said at the beginning that this testimony is extremely 
impressive. I want to commend each of you for coming to this com- 
mittee today to provide us with your inf ormation. I am sure that it is 
your hope and my hope, and everybody in this room, that something 
will be done, whether by us or through supernatural forces, to protect 
the well-being of the Jesuits in that country. 

Mr. Fraser. Father Richard, I see in the statement that you prefaced 
it with an outline and under 5c, you referred to military aid, but in 
looking at your statement itself, I do not find a direct reference to 
military aid. 

Father Richard. Let me specify that a little bit further, Mr. Chair- 
man. I understand from talking to the staff of the subcommittee that 
in the current budget under consideration by the Congress, there are 
two items for military aid to El Salvador. One was for $2.5 million for 
foreign military, FMS, foreign military sales. I believe that has been 
deleted because the El Salvadoran Government refused to receive such 
aid. 

There is another item of $600,000 for military training. I would hope 
tha.t the Congress, through the influence of your committee, would 
deny the $600,000 in military assistance for military training to the 
El Salvadoran Army. 

Mr. Fraser. What relationship do you see between the military 
training and the problems that we are talking about here today ? 

Father Richard. The army in El Salvador has been — well, let's put 
it this way, for the last 40 years the successful candidate for the presi- 
dency of El Salvador has been a military man. It would seem to me 
that unless the United States, through the Congress and/or the State 
Department takes some firm action, with a bite in it, the El Salvadoran 
Government simply is not going to believe that the U.S. Government's 
interest in human rights means anything. 

These are people who are well used to saying words but not deeds. 
Father Alas has alluded to that. There are many Government 
promises, but they are often not kept. 
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I would assume that the tendency for the El Salvadoran Govern- 
ment would be that the U.S. Government's concern about human rights 
is just words and not deeds. The item of $600,000 is a relatively small 
item, but it is symbolic. If this were denied because of the motivation 
of human rights, it will have a certain bite to it, and the message will 
come home to the El Salvadoran Government that the U.S. Govern- 
ment really does niean business. 

Mr. Chairman, the word credibility means a lot to me — and when 
President Carter — and I was in El Salvador when President Carter 
came out again and again to talk about human rights — the reaction of 
the people I was with was, well, let us see, We have heard a lot of high- 
flown words by the United States before. Let's see whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States means what he says, and the Government of 
the United States means what they say. 

It would seem to me that this would be a clear indication on the 
part of the U.S. Government over a relatively small matter monetar- 
ily that we do mean business. 

So I would very heartily recommend that this committee consider 
the denial of that $600,000. " 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Ambassador, could you throw any additional light 
on the nature of this problem? 

Let me enlarge a little bit. On the question of the military aid, or 
military training, what is happening? We admit the United States 
has in El Salvador an image of proclaimed concern about human 
rights ? Where are we going on this ? 

Mr. Lozaxo. Mr. Chairman, if there were a witness from the Penta- 
gon here, I am sure that he would say our military exerts a moderat- 
ing influence on the military in El Salvador and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries through its contacts, training programs in the Con- 
tinental United States or the Canal Zone or through the presence in 
all these countries of our military groups and what have you. 

We have no way to judge how much better or how much worse the 
Government of El Salvador would be if it had not been exposed to 
this moderating influence by our military. 

But I am inclined to think that our training programs are useful, 
that they do establish a contact between our military and their mili- 
tary. 

I think what is much more difficult to justify is the presence of 
large military groups in El Salvador find other Latin American coun- 
tries and in the particular case of El Salvador, meaning the Em- 
bassy's, was getting the El Salvadoran Government which, of course, 
is military, to face up to the fact that when it wanted to deal with the 
United States it had to deal with the Embassy, with the civilian peo- 
ple in the Embassy, and they much preferred dealing with the mili- 
tary group. They feel more comfortable. 

I think that a smaller profile as far as our military presence in thp 
country is concerned would be of benefit to the United States, but I 
also feel that some continuation of militarv training programs is use- 
ful because of the contacts that are established through these train- 
ing programs. 

Mr. Fraser. What about the point that Father Richard makes of 
credibility, if we profess concern about human rights, and there are 
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serious violations that have occurred. Where do we come down on 
the issue of credibility ? 

Mr. Lozano. If you separate our military training programs from 
military sales, military assistance, it is very easy— it is academic in 
the case of El Salvador, because they beat us to the punch in rejecting 
security assistance, but I think we could maintain our credibility in 
the human rights area by taking the initiative if they had not beaten 
us to it in withdrawing military assistance and perhaps continuing 
training programs. 

I really think we should maintain flexibility and not have it all 
black or all white, and base our actions on our direct concern for what 
is happening in the particular country involved. If we determine that 
we have no choice, where maybe the* human rights violations in one 
particular country are not as bad as in others, or to cut everything out 
because that is our policy or that is our law, I think perhaps there we 
might lose credibility by putting everything on an either/or basis, 
regardless of the extent of the violations to human rights involved. 

Mr. Fraser. What about economic assistance ? 

Mr. Lozano. I feel very strongly that it would not be to the benefit 
of the United States to cut off economic assistance that is directly 
affecting the poor anywhere. I equally feel that, to use our leverage in 
international financial institutions to directly affect the poor is not to 
our benefit 

A case in point. In El Salvador, the Jesuit university has a request 
in to the Government for approval of a $9 million loan application to 
be submitted to the Inter- American Development Bank for us. If the 
Government approves that and it does come to the IDB and the 
United States votes against it is it adversely affecting the people whose 
human rights are being violated in El Salvador ? 

Mr. Fraser. They would not necessarily fit the category of needy 
people. 

Mr. Lozano. No. 

Mr. Fraser. What you would argue indicates the reason that there 
needs to be some flexibility ? 

Mr. Lozano. Exactly, there are other needs, in fact, in these develop- 
ing countries. 

Mr. Fraser. Would any of the other witnesses want to comment on 
these issues we have covered in the last few minutes? 

Father Estrada. I would like to comment on this last question re- 
garding general economic aid. I want to underline.that one must deter- 
mine who is going to be the ultimate receiver of all of this economic aid 
or economic loans, because there are programs that are truly of benefit 
to the people and there is a danger of falling in the ambiguity of try- 
ing to express a different point of view to the Government and that 
the people who really need the help are the ones who are going to pay 
the bill. 

As an El Salvadoran, I would like to insist on this. 
Mr. Fraser. Father Richard. 

Father Richard. I would just like to add one thing in connection 
with what Mr. Lozano has mentioned, that if our Government is seri- 
ous about human rights and wishes to continue military aid and train- 
ing assistance to these countries, I think it should select very carefully 
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the military men representing this country in those countries. I think 
they should be selected very carefully and trained very carefully to 
be very sensitive to the social dimensions, the social context, of the 
country in which they work. 

My fear is that they have tunnel vision and they become mere tech- 
nocrats. I think they need a real social sensitivity and that should be 
one of the chief criteria of selection of these people. 

But I fear that the general tendency is to quite often concur with 
the repressive policies of the military government that they are advis- 
ing and whose programs they are concerned with. 

I agree with Mr. Lozano that we should be flexible and we should 
go on a case-by-case basis, a country-by-country basis. The principle 



human rights. Consequently, the people who represent the military in 
those countries have to be very conscious of the social climate in which 
they work and not have tunnel vision. 

Mr. Fraser. I do not understand the Ambassador's argument against 
reduction or termination of military assistance, but the continuation of 
training may be of some value. 

You referred to the tendency of the Government to refer to the 
military group and using them to communicate with our Government. 
What about Father Eichard's reference to the military group? 

Mr. Lozaxo. That is one of the dangers of having a military group 
in the first place. Perhaps they have a tendency to perceive the same 
kinds of subversive threats that the Government does because of their 



In our case in El Salvador specifically, one of the problems, or one 
of the potential problems, I think, is the fact that our military group 
is headquartered in the military headquarters rather than in the 
Embassy. 

Mr. Fraser. Whose military headquarters? 
Mr. Lozaxo. Their military headquarters. 
Mr. Fraser. Of the military? 

Mr. Lozaxo. That is where they work 8 hours a day, supposedly. 
Now, I understand the legislation is being changed that we will do 
away with military groups and we are going to go to an Office of De- 
fense Cooperation^ and that it will be at the discretion of the Ambassa- 
dor where they will work, and I would certainly recommend in our 
case particularly — and I have — that our Office of Defense Cooperation 
be in the Embassy rather than in the military headquarters. 

If I say so, having an arm's-length situation with the military there, 
rather than giving at least the appearance that we are as one. 

Mr. Fraser. I do not mean to overdramatize this, but I heard it said 
by a responsible person that the real way to send a signal to our friends 
in Latin America is to get the Pentagon advised and interested in the 
human rights concerns. Is there any truth to that ? 

Mr. Lozaxo. I think that the Pentagon is involved, Mr. Chairman. I 
understand that General McAuliffe, the commanding general of the 
Southern Command in the Canal Zone, is a strong champion of human 
rights and has publicly so stated. 

Mr. Fraser. I invite you to comment on these issues, Mr. Quigley. 

Mr. Quigley. I don't claim any special expertise in the field of mili- 
tary assistance, Mr. Chairman, but I believe that on the face of it 
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this is the area in which the need for flexibility in U.S. foreign policy 
seems to be the least. If flexibility is maintained in a whole variety 
of other areas including that of economic assistance, the military rela- 
tionship, especially because of the recent history of Latin America, is 
one that the United States could well afford not to be saddled with. 

I agree completely with Congressman Koch's and your own per- 
ception that the United States has an unfortunate image throughout 
Latin America in this regard. It is very much repeated in statements, 
including statements that are made by church groups, that the United 
States has the image of being the purveyor of their arms, their military 
equipment, training, and so on, that have seemed, if not the ultimate 
cause, the root cause of the problem, at least the instrumentality, or 
instrumental cause. 

There is very little evidence, if any, that would suggest that because 
of the close connection and degree of contact between the U.S. military 
and the militaries of Latin America and the existence of the School 
of the Americas and various other kinds of programs which are de- 
signed to either democratize or improve in some ways on the perform- 
ance in a good sense of the military in Latin America, there is very 
little evidence that it has succeeded at all. 

All we do have as evidence is a continued deterioration of the demo- 
cratic process in Latin America in one country after another, especially 
in most recent years when the military relationship has been the most 
intense. This has been a move from merely military-style governments 
to more authoritarian, dictatorial, and repressive regimes. 

It would be very difficult for anyone in the Pentagon to demonstrate 
that there were enough pluses to warrant any continuation of that 
kind of a program. As we continue to collect the statements from the 
bishops of Latin America on this theme, the increasingly insistent 
point is made that the whole process of militarization of the continent 
has to be somehow reversed. And it is not going to be reversed unless 
there is less training, less military assistance from abroad, less com- 
mercial sales, and so on. 

So that I would say the position of many people within the church 
in Latin America as well as here is not to find very much merit in the 
argument for continued, even selected continued, military assistance. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Smeeton. 

Mr. Smeeton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

During the last week I have received a number of reports from a 
variety of sources alleging that the White Warriors Union is tied in 
some way to the Government security forces. Some going so far as to 
suggest its membership included quite a few retired military officers. 

I wonder if any of you today could provide me with any informa- 
tion which would document these charges ? 

Father Estrada. Kegarding providing documents, a couple of days 
ago the President responded expressly to this question and he obviously 
denied that this actually existed in the country. 

However, it is obvious that this is one of many rumors that exist 
regarding the roots or the mechanism of this group. 

If you would like the document of this interview that was made 
when* the President was interviewed on the subject, I do have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. Smeeton. Yes; I would, thank you. 
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In today's Washington Post there is a rather extensive article writ- 
ten by a journalist by the name of Karen de Young regarding some of 
the problems that the Jesuits are encountering in El Salvador. Among 
other things, she notes that a source close to the Government says that 
the fear is that if the rightists do not assassinate, the leftist guerrillas 
will. Then she goes on to quote the same source as adding, "It is a 
golden oportunity, because the rightists, and hence the Government, 
will be blamed." 

Based on your own experiences, observations, and knowledge, are 
there any grounds for such fears? 

Father Estrada. This is more than a mere speculation. I do not think 
that this is valid. I think that it is thinkable, but whether it could 
happen, this is something that I seriously doubt. This is my own per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. S^ieetox. Mr. Ambassador, perhaps you would be in the best 
position to answer this question. How would you rate the human rights 
performance of El Salvador vis-a-vis its Latin American neighbors? 
Have you had an opportunity to serve in other Latin American 
countries ? 

Mr. Lozaxo. Xo: this was my only crack of being ambassador, and I 
really have no knowledge about what is happening in other parts of 
Latin America other than what I read in the press. 

I hope that it is worse in El Salvador. I do not think it would be 
tolerable to think that it is that bad all over. 

I am inclined to think at the moment that it is worse in El Salvador 
than any of its neighbors. TTe have yet to see what might come of that 
in Guatemala as Presidential elections approach. 

Besides the example in Nicaragua. I would think that the situation 
in El Salvador is worse than any of its neighbors. 

Mr. S:\ieetox. It touches more elements of the body politic? 

Mr. Lozaxo. Yes. 

Mr. Smeetox. It is just not targeted against one element, it is perva- 
sive? 
Mr. Lozaxo. Yes. 

Mr. S^ieetox. Xow that you are no longer ambassador, maybe you 
are free to speak openly on this. If you were Secretary of State of the 
United States, what would be the major elements of your foreign 
policy for Latin America, in jreneral, and El Salvador, in particular? 

Mr. Lozaxo. A meaningful economic policy, assistance in creating 
markets for their products, using our moral persuasion in the area 
of human rights. Perhaps not allowing ourselves to be so closely 
identified with repressive regimes, as we have in the past. 

I think what Latin America needs most is economic development, 
obviously. I think that it is important that we help them. 

Mr. S^rEETOx. You speak of a meaningful economic policy. Does 
that imply that you do not think it has been too meaningful ? 

Mr. Lozaxo. I do not think they have the markets for their prod- 
ucts in the United States that perhaps they should have. They cer- 
tainly have not had the markets that they perceive they should have, 
so maybe we could take some steps in that direction. 

Mr. S:meetox. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Fraser. Mr. Ambassador, to follow that question, the impres- 
sion that I get in El Salvador — and I also have that impression about 
other countries — is that there are internal structural obstacles that 
make economic development difficult. Landholding may be one of 
those. 

As I gather it — and I am no expert on Latin America — where the 
government represents the establishment of people who are already 
wealthy or well off and there is no real possibility of democratic 
change, how is economic development going to take place ? 

Mr. Lozano. Obviously, in a country like El Salvador, per capita 
income means nothing because of the distribution of that income. Ob- 
viously, El Salvador needs a better distribution of its income. In 
today's economic conditions in which it has had a bonanza because of 
international commodity prices for its products, the poor are not 
sharing in that bonanza. I do not think that they are any better off 
now than when coffee was 69 cents a pound. Because of its demo- 
graphic problems, it needs industrialization, but industrialization is 
meaningless if it has no markets for its products. 

One of the problems is its shortsightedness with regard to its con- 
flict with Honduras. Honduras was a great market before the 1969 
war and yet there does not seem to be any great pressure, any great 
urgency on the part of El Salvador to resolve that conflict. 

Obviously, we cannot be more Papist than the Pope, and we can 
only do so much. We certainly should encourage things there to get 
settled and encourage economic development by the countries them- 
selves, not necessarily through our economic aid exclusively. 

Father Estrada. 1 do not know whether what I have to say will 
be well-received or not. Kegarding the economic development of the 
countries of Latin America or El Salvador, there is a general feeling 
there that if the United States helps us, it takes 98 percent out and 
leaves only 2 percent. 

Technicians tell me that there are statistics, and I do not have them 
at hand, that would prove economic affirmation such as this, but what 
I would like to leave with you in a clear manner is that this type of 
economic problem be studied carefully to provide the desirable solu- 
tions. 

Otherwise, we would be condemned to permanent underdevelopment 
or at least at a very slow development. 

Mr. Fraser. Have you had any difficulties from these right wing 
groups or from the Government ? 

Father Estrada. Personally ? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. 

Father Estrada. You said from the extreme right ? 
Mr. Fraser. Yes. 

Father Estrada. Nothing major, at least now. We, the Jesuits, have 
worked traditonally with the wealthy class, preferably. But now, with 
the new line within the Jesuit movement of not only promoting the 
faith, but of helping those who need help, many of those who are our 
friends or our students are now perhaps our worst enemies, and I have 
noticed that personally I am no longer invited to their homes. More- 
over, they do not even speak to me any more. 

That is, for now. 
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Mr. Fraser. What do the Jesuits in El Salvador plan to do with 
regard to the announced program of Jesuit extermination that is sup- 
posed to begin today ? 

Father Estrada. We plan to remain there, taking certain prudent 
measures for our own security, but not carrying these to any extreme 
that would impede us in carrying out our dedication, which is to carry 
out the ideals of the order of the Jesuit company, which is above and 
beyond safety. That is, our personal safety. 

Mr. Fraser. I want to reiterate Congressman Koch's statement that 
this testimony today has been extraordinarily forceful and impressive 
in the impact that it has made on us. I know that the State Depart- 
ment has already made some representations to the El Salvadoran 
Government on this matter, but it is a matter that will remain of 
intense interest to this subcommittee. 



Are there any last comments t 
Father Richard. I would just like to add something, Mr. Chair- 
man. I, myself, have been surprised at the importance that these hear- 
ings have had in El Salvador. I do not mean to denigrate the hearings, 
but hearing from my fellow Jesuits in El Salvador, I have been liter- 
ally amazed at the power that these hearings have had in that country. 

I would indicate to you and to the committee in general that I sin- 
cerely believe that these hearings have saved lives, and they have saved 
the lives, some of the lives, I am sure, of my Jesuit brothers there, and 
I would hope that they would save the lives of some of the peasants 
there who are really the people we are serving in El Salvador. 

So I can emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that I, myself, have been sur- 
prised at the importance of these hearings and I hope that you and 
your committee are well aware that they do have much importance in 
that country, much importance. And so I really plead with the com- 
mittee that 3-011 maintain your active interest in this issue. If not, then 
I am quite myself convinced that people will die. 
Mr. Fraser. Thank you. 
Are there any further comments ? 

If not, I want to express my appreciation to all of you. You have 
been enormously helpful to us this afternoon, and I appreciate your 
patience. 

[Thereupon, at 3 :50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
Friday, July 29, at 10 a.m.] 
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FRIDAY, JULY 29, 1977 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on International Relations, 
Subcommittee on International Organizations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 :18 a.m. in room 2255, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Donald M. Fraser (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Mr. Fraser. Today the subcommittee resumes its consideration of 
religious persecution in El Salvador and the implications for U.S. 
foreign policy. 

On June 20 a paramilitary group known as the White Warriors 
Union announced that all Jesuit priests who had not left the country 
by July 20 would be systematically executed. Fortunately, this threat 
has not been carried out and the 'Government has taken measures to 
protect the Jesuits. 

The immediate problem of protecting the lives of Jesuits has been 
resolved for the present. However, the long: term issues of human 
rights in El Salvador are still outstanding including, in particular, 
the social and economic injustices which pervade Salvadoran life.^ 

Underlying the dissatisfaction with the present Government is 
convincing evidence that the Government of President Romero as- 
sumed office through fraudulent elections. At hearings in March, this 
subcommittee received evidence of the fraud, including taped record- 
ings of National Guard instructions to its units on the procedures for 
carrying out the fraud. 

Following the elections there were widespread demonstrations which 
were brutally suppressed by the Government, a state of siege was in- 
voked and restrictions upon human rights were established. 

The questions which the subcommittee would like addressed at this 
session is what measures has the Department of State taken to impress 
upon the Government of El Salvador our concern for the violations of 
human rights, and what additional measures are recommended. 

The United States has maintained close relations with the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador, so much so that our military group is located in 
the headquarters of the Salvadoran Armed Forces. 

Our former Ambassador to El Salvador spoke of the intimate rela- 
tionship between our military group and the military forces of El 
Salvador which, he asserted, detracts from the effectiveness of the 
Embassy. He also indicated that in the past the Department has given 
little support to the Embassy with respect to human rights matters. 

(29) 
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We are pleased to welcome the two witnesses appearing here today 
Hon. William D. Rogers served as Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs m 1976: from 1974-76 he served as Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs. He has been actively involved in inter- 
American affairs for a considerable period of time. 

Richard G. Arellano was recently appointed as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Inter- American Affairs. Prior to taking this*position he 
was professor of international business and finance at the University 
of New Orelans and served as director of the International Marketing 
Institute. 

I understand it is agreeable, Mr. Rogers, for you to proceed first, 
brlacl to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF HOff. WILLIAM D. ROGERS, FORMER UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS AND FORMER 
ASSISTANT SECETARY OF STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

I am grateful for the invitation to be here today. 

The subcommittee by its consideration of the situation in El Salva- 
dor, m my view, has already made an important and positive contri- 
bution to human rights. 

The three Jesuit fathers who testified here on July 21 were speak- 
ing from vividly direct knowledge of the facts. What I know is only 
second hand, but I am honored that I might help by a few words in 
supplement of what they had to say. 

m It was Father Timothy Healy, president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, who brought me into this matter. He and Father James Connor, 
president of the Jesuit Conference, together with a number of other 
religious leaders m this country, became determined to express their 
concern over the attacks on the Catholic Church, and. in particular, 
the Jesuit Society in El Salvador by right wing terrorists, with the 
announcement on June 20 by the Union Guerrera Blanea, the White 
Warriors Union, that it would systematically assassinate all Jesuits 
who did not leave El Salvador "forever" within 30 days. 

Father Healy and I accordingly met with the Charge d ? Affaires of 
the Salvadoran Embassy to communicate the interests of this group 
in the response of the Government to the threat. 

On July 8, several members of the group met with Secretary Vance 
and a number of other State Department officials, includin sr Ms. 
Derian and Assistant Secretary Todman. 

^ On July 19, President. Romero said in an interview with the Asso- 
ciated Press that he condemned violence "from wherever it comes," 
and cited this passage from his inaugural address : 

My government does not seek violent confrontation with anyone, but it will 
exercise vigorously society's risht of legitimate defense to preserve, protect and 
maintain peace among its members. 

The following day, on July 20; the spokesman for the Department 
of State welcomed the President's statement but reiterated its "deep 
concern" over the announced threat to the Jesuits in that country. 
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It seems to me that these extraordinary circumstances in El Sal- 
vador represent an important test of the effectiveness of the effort 
to preserve and protect human rights in this hemisphere. 

The Jesuits have, from the record, been attacked in El Salvador 
because they have tried to speed the pace of social and economic 
reform and modernization. There is no evidence that they have worked 
in any way other than through the legitimate channels. 

Their efforts in El Salvador are but another example of the remark- 
able fact that the Catholic Church, and its constituent orders, are 
increasingly in the front of ranks of those institutions and groups 
working for development and social justice in this hemisphere. 

I was first impressed with the humanistic goals of Catholicism in 
the Americas, and its significance to the struggle for growth, during 
my term as Deputy U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance for Progress in 
the sixties. 

I participated in Eome in a series of meetings in connection with 
the Second Ecumenical Council in 1964. With Dr. Edgar Berman, 
at that time a colleague in the Alliance, I had a private audience 
with Pope Paul to discuss the church's role in the modernization of 
Latin America. 

The church's position on Latin American reform was crystallized 
a few years later in the assembly of Latin American bishops in 
Medellin, Colombia, which firmly alined itself with the speedy but 
legitimate change of traditional social and economic structures 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Since Medellin, the church in Latin America has become a remark- 
ably significant factor in the effort toward modernization in country 
after country of the Americas. 

The witnesses who appeared before you on July 21 were living 
examples of the ways in which the church is working for the enhance- 
ment of human rights and the human personality in Latin America. 

As Father Connor said in his July 23 response to the letter of 
July 21 from the Secretary of State : 

The long-term good for El Salvador, of course is a social, economic and politi- 
cal order wherein all members of that society can live and work with freedom, 
justice and equality of opportunity. It is to this goal that the Churches and 
Jesuits in El Salvador are committed. Jesuits and other churchmen in this 
country will be working to assist this long-term Salvadoran effort of 
reorganization. 

All men of good will, in El Salvador and in the United States, 
stand united in their commitment not to permit such humane and 
charitable efforts to be stopped by violent illegitimate vigilantism. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much, Mr. Eogers. 

There is another vote on. We will take another brief recess and then 
we will hear from you, Mr. Arellano. I am sorry about this. I hope 
this is the last vote for a while. 

[Whereupon a short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Fraser. The subcommittee will resume its sitting. 

Mr. Arellano, I am sorry for this delay, I should indicate I am 
told everything that happens over there may lead to a record vote. 
There may be further interruptions, but we will do the best we can. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD G. ARELLANO, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 

i 

Mr. Areliaxo. Mr. Fraser, I have two statements, one which is sub- 
stantially longer. It is for the record. If you do not mind, I hare an 
abbreviated statement. 

Mr. Fraser. Fine, we will put the longer one in the record. 

Mr. Arellaxo. Your subcommittee is examining the situation of 
clergymen in El Salvador— a situation brought into high relief by the 
recent terrorist threat to kill Jesuits remaining in that country. 

At your invitation, I am pleased to be here for the Department of 
State to speak about our concerns and policy related to this and other 
human rights issues of importance in our relations with El Salvador. 

In March of this year, before a joint session of your subcommittee 
and that of Congressman Yatron, we reported upon human rights in 
El Salvador, primarily with respect to political and related civil 
liberties. 

At that time, El Salvador was overshadowed by the unsettling after- 
math of a controversial Presidential election. This included charges of 
fraud and mass demonstrations protesting the election outcome. Se- 
curity forces dispersed the protestors with several deaths occurring in 
the process. A state of siege was in effect temporarily suspending cer- 
tain constitutional rights. 

Those rights included freedom of speech, assembly, movement, and 
private correspondence. Given these circumstances, we attempted to 
assess the "normal" state of affairs in that country as well as specific 
human rights concerns related to the elections. 

Since Maxell, and even prior to that, a number of incidents have been 
changing the complexion of human rights situation in El Salvador. 
These incidents have derived from, and been part of, three major acute 
developments : 

The first of these being the violence surrounding the election and its 
aftermath which I have previously noted ; 

The second, a marked increase in terrorist activities by both rightist 
and leftist extremists, and Government reactions to this threat : and 
third, increased focus and criticism directed at priests, especially Jes- 
uits, related to their exhortations and activism for socioeconomic 
reforms. 

The unfortunate merging of these developments has contributed 
substantially to the current atmosphere of tension, insecurity, and po- 
larization which prevails in El Salvador today. 

Various speculations have been made about the linkage of the right- 
ist and leftist terrorist groups to other elements in El Salvador. There 
are those who assert that ex-military or Government officials are in- 
volved in the White Warriors Union. Others claim that some Govern- 
ment officials have used the cloak of leftist groups to hide purely crimi- 
nal activities. 

The Government of El Salvador contends that some former clerics 
are part of extreme leftist terrorist groups. We are unable to substan- 
tiate or disprove the accuracy of these allegations. 

I would like now to turn to the problem of church-state estrange- 
ment in El Salvador. The Government of El Salvador has accused the 
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church and priests of becoming involved in political affairs. It charged 
that the clergymen's exhortations for reforms contribute to subversive, 
leftist actions aimed at undermining the security of the country. 

In the past year, primarily since the sensitive February election 
period, some 15 priests have either been expelled from El Salvador or 
refused reentry. At least three, the two Alas brothers and an American 
priest, Father John Murphy, left on their own, fearing for their safety. 

The Government has said that the excluded or deported foreign 
priests had engaged in subversive activities in El Salvador. 

In addition, several priests have been arrested, some charging physi- 
cal and verbal abuse while in the custody of the national police or Na- 
tional Guard. 

I might add parenthetically that as far as we can see, most of the 
accusations of human rights violations have been directed at the se- 
curity police rather than at the armed forces. 

There are other factors which augment tensions in El Salvador. 
One of these has been the growing dissatisfaction of campesinos over 
the Government of El Salvador's lack of progress on long promised 
agrarian reform. 

Another factor augmenting tensions in El Salvador has been the 
growing dissatisfaction of campesinos over the Government of El 
Salvador's lack of progress long promised. Former President Molina, 
throughout his campaign and most of his tenure as President, en- 
deavored to launch a meaningful agrarian transformation project. 
This was vehemently opposed by private sector elements. 

In late 1976, the' status quo advocates apparently prevailed as the 
agrarian reform was presented to the legislative assembly in a much 
diluted version. It has not been passed to date. 

With this as backdrop, hundreds of squatters occupied, land near 
El Paisnal in April, demanding changes in land rent distribution. 
After several weeks, the Government iorces moved in to evict the 
squatters in mid-May. 

As far as we know, there were no casualties resulting from that 
operation. There is, in fact, evidence that human rights discussions 
took place among the military, preceding the carrying out of this 
action. 

However, 2 clays later there was a massive roundup of people in 
nearby Aguilares as the Government sought instigators of the peasant 
actions. Three priests were among those arrested. There were also at 
least eight persons killed — two on the Government side. Eeports of 
additional deaths have been received from nongovernment organiza- 
tions, including some in testimony to the committee. 

Thus, campesino confrontation with Government forces, the active 
support of clergymen for socioeconomic changes, and the Govern- 
ment's sensitivity to opposition which they often equate to subversion 
have interacted to create a climate of insecurity and tension. ^ 

The matrix for virtually all of these problems is basically the 
skewed nature of El Salvador's socioeconomic structure. El Salvador 
is the most densely populated country in the Western Hemisphere. 
Its per capita income is the fifth lowest of the Latin American and 
Caribbean nations. 

A very small percentage of the population possesses a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of the land. A small circle of wealthy fam- 
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ilies controls the bulk of the country's resources. The quality of life for 
large numbers of persons is generally just tolerable. Landlessness and 
high unemployment with underemployment feed the discontent of 
the masses. 

I would like to turn now to the scene as of the new administration in 
El Salvador. President Carlos Humberto Eomero was inaugurated on 
July 1. With his ascension to power, came an end to the state of siege 
in force since the end of February. He has indicated his intent to pur- 
sue socioeconomic reform. He has made conciliatory gestures toward 
the church. 

We understand, for example, that a joint church-state commission 
has been formed to cope with the differences between the religious com- 
munity and the Government. He has taken vigorous measures to pro- 
tect the J esuits threatened by the White Warriors Union. 

Through his Minister of Defense and Public Security and through 
his own statements to the press. President Eomero has deplored terror- 
ism of any ilk— rightist or leftist. 

He has also stated that all Salvadoran political exiles can return to 
that country. We hope that these initial steps constitute the first of 
many actions by the Government of El Salvador to improve the human 
rights situation in that country. 

I would like to turn now toX'.S. actions and policy. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment has maintained a strong human rights stance throughout this 
unsettled period in El Salvador. 

Repeatedly, upon instructions from Washington, the Embassy has 
made formal demarches, sent protest notes and otherwise actively 
sought to impress upon Salvadoran authorities and others the abiding 
concern of the American people and Government with the human 
rights ramifications of developments in El Salvador. 

Complicating our bilateral relations have been two principal mat- 
ters. In recent months, we have been disturbed by a number of prob- 
lems of consular access to and questionable treatment of Americans 
when detained by Salvadoran authorities. 

Protest notes concerning such cases have been presented to the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador. This week we received reply to those notes, 
stating that Salvadoran personnel are being instructed to comply 
strictly with the 1963 Vienna Convention provisions concerning con- 
sular access and treatment of detained persons. 

The other issue affecting our bilateral relations in recent months has 
involved the case of a missing American believed killed in El Salvador. 
For some months we have been seeking a satisfactory response from 
the Government of El Salvador regarding his fate. 

Yesterday our Embassy received the detailed report of the Salva- 
doran Attornev General's investigation of the case. The results of that 
investigation did not provide concrete evidence sufficient for establish- 
ing criminal liability and taking the case to court. 

However, the Government of El Salvador has presented its apolo- 
gies for what may have happened, despite its inability to establish 
what in fact did occur. The Government of El Salvador has also as- 
sured us that the new administration will take all measures and pre- 
cautions to avoid situations which can affect the traditionally good 
relations that have existed between the two countries. 
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Our human rights scrutiny of El Salvador in the wake of its contro- 
versial election led to El Salvador's renunciation of future U.S. secu- 
rity assistance, with the Government of El Salvador charging that we 
were interfering in internal matters. 

. We recognize the sovereignty of El Salvador and do not propose to 
tell its Government how to run its internal affairs. Nonetheless, we 
have persistently expressed our concerns to the Government of El 
Salvadore about violations of fundamental human rights which we 
believe transcend geographic and political boundaries. 

Most recently, we made several demarches concerning the terrorist 
threat against the Jesuits and actions to protect them. We were con- 
cerned by the initial public reticence of the Government of El Salva- 
dor after the threat was made. 

Later, we were pleased to note the protective measures taken by the 
Government on behalf of the Jesuits and the statements of Salvadoran 
authorities denouncing all forms of terrorism. 

We are aware of the abridgement of internationally recognized 
human rights in El Salvador from the time of the February election 
to the assumption of office by President Romero on July 1. We are 
anxious to work with the Salvadoran Government to prevent the 
trend of an anomalous, unsettled period becoming a continuing part of 
normal Salvadoran life. 

We are prepared to pursue diverse means of stimulating improve- 
ment in the human rights situation in El Salvador. 

We would like to be constructive in our approach. The advent of a 
new regime in that country may present us with new opportunities 
for cooperation in dealing with both the immediate, acute problems 
and the longer range, more endemic conditions. However, we must 
bear in mind that the complexities of engendering meaningful change 
in any society are immense. 

As Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher has said : 

If we are to do justice to our goals, we must act always with a concern to 
achieve practical results. * * * 

I can assure there will be no diminution of resolve by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in addressing human rights issues with the Government of 
El Salvador. We would like to have them join in a cooperative pursuit 
in that regard. Our commitment to fundamental rights of all individ- 
uals remains firm. 

We recognize some of the valid concerns of the Government of El 
Salvador. We also are keenly aware of the inequities and just griev- 
ances which underlie pressures for socioeconomic reform in that 
nation. 

We are certainly aware of the instances of terrorism which have 
occurred in El Salvador. Yet we shall always maintain that, in the 
words of Secretary Vance, "the surest way to defeat terrorism is to 
promote justice in our societies — legal, economic and social justice." 
It is with that premise and moral logic that we wish to conduct our 
relations with El Salvador and all countries. 

I will now try to respond to questions you may have. 
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[Mr. Arellano's prepared statement follows :] 

Prepared Statement of Richard Arellano, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 

Your subcommittee is examining the situation of clergymen in El Salvador — 
a situation brought into high relief by the recent terrorist threat -to kill Jesuits 
remaining in that country. At your invitation, I am pleased to be here for the 
Department of State to speak about our concerns and policy related to this and 
other human rights issues of importance in our relations with El Salvador. 

In another session, on July 21, you received an extensive cataloguing of recent 
incidents in El Salvador which have raised human rights questions. I would like 
to describe the overall human rights climate in El Salvador, as we see it — noting 
some of the salient recent developments as well as more fundamental, chronic 
factors. I shall also comment upon attitudes toward and treatment of priests in 
that country in recent months. Finally. I will describe our actions and policy 
toward El Salvador in light of these conditions. 

In March of this year, before a joint session of your subcommittee and that of 
Congressman Yatron, we reported upon human rights in El Salvador, primarily 
with respect to political and related civil liberties. At that time, El Salvador was 
overshadowed by the unsettling aftermath of a controversial presidential elec- 
tion. This included charges of fraud and mass demonstrations protesting the 
election outcome. Security forces dispersed the protestors with several deaths 
occurring in the process. A state of siege was in effect temporarily suspending 
certain constitutional rights. (Those rights included freedom of speech, assem- 
bly, movement and private correspondence. ) Given these circumstances, we at- 
tempted to assess the 1 'normal" state of affairs in that country as well as specific 
human rights concerns related to the elections. 

Since March, and even prior to that, a number of incidents have been changing 
the complexion of the human rights situation in El Salvador. These incidents 
have derived from, been part of, three major acute developments : 

(1) The violence surrounding the election and its aftermath which I have 
previously noted .; 

(2) A marked increase in terrorist activities by both rightist and leftist ex- 
tremists, and government reactions to this threat; and 

(3) Increased focus and criticism directed at priests, especially Jesuits, re- 
lated to their exhortations and activism for socio-economic reforms. The unfor- 
tunate merging of these developments has contributed substantially to the cur- 
rent atmosphere of tension, insecurity and polarization which prevails in El 
Salvador today. 

During the past year or so, there has been an increased number of assaults 
against government officials and the wealthy elite of the country. Notably, one 
of the large landowners was killed in December of 1976 : Director of Tourism 
Roberto Poma, generally acknowledged as being among the more progressive 
members of the upper class, was kidnapped and killed around the end of Decem- 
ber 1976 ; and Foreign Minister Mauricio Borgonovo Pohl, also one of the more 
Liberal-minded elite, was kidnapped acd murdered in April/May of this year. 
Policemen and National Guards have been attacked and killed. Deputies of the 
legislative assembly have been threatened as have various sectors of the com- 
munity of the "14 families" in control of the country's economy. An octogenarian 
former President of El Salvador, Col. Osmin Aguirre y Salinas was recently 
shot down in front of his home. Leftist terrorist groups principally the FPL 
(Fuerzas Popnlares de Libera cion — or Popular Liberation Forces) and the ERP 
(Ejercito Revolucionario Popular — or People's Revolutionary Army) have 
claimed responsibility for these actions. 

Government reaction to perceived threats from the left climaxed in mid-May 
when government troops swept into the rural areas of El Paisnal and Aguilares. 
The Paisnal action wns aimed at thousands of peasant squatters, the latter 
resulted from a search for evidence of arms and other evidence of subversive 
activity. 

Rightist terrorists have meanwhile launched a campaign of intimidation and 
attacks ag.iinst clergymen who have been outspoken or active in efforts to im- 
prove the lot of the poor, mainly rural, masses. Notably, they have killed two 
priests, Father Rutilio Grande and Father Alfonso Navarro, and threatened 
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others. Roman Catholic institutions have been bombed at least ^.times. And, 
as well known, the entire Jesuit community was recently confronted with a terror- 
ist ultimatum to leave El Salvador or be killed. The main rightist /errorist ^oup 
which has claimed responsibility for these actions calls itself tbe ^mon Guer rera 
Blanca (UGB), or the White Warriors Union. As far as we can determine, this 
group was formed in late 1976 in response to leftist terrorist actions. 

Various speculations have been made about the linkage of the rightist and 
leftist terrorist groups to other elements in El Salvador. There are those who 
assert that ex-military or government officials are involved in the White Warriors 
Union. Others claim that some government officials have ^^d the cloak of L eftist 
groups to hide purely criminal activities. The Government of El Salvador con- 
tends that some former clerics are part of extreme leftist terrorist groups. We 
are unable to substantiate or disprove the accuracy of ^« se . alle sations. 

Thus, the past several months have been unsettled, m the face of a series ot 
crisscrossing assaults, bombings, kidnappings and murders by extreme left and 
right elements. At the same time, other, related factors have ex ^^rbated the 
uncertainties in El Salvador. Some are of recent vintage, others more intrinsic 
to the Salvadoran setting. . 

CHTJRCH- STATE ESTRANGEMENT 

The Catholic Church and priests in El Salvador have been increasingly criti- 
cized by rightist groups and by the Government of El Salvador as well. Since the 
19-68 Medellin Conference, and following in the footsteps of Pope John XXIII, 
the Roman Catholic Church has been committed to improving the material as 
well as spiritual lot of the poor and oppressed in Latin America. In addition 
Pope Paul VPs Evangelii Nuntiandi has provided evangelical guidance directed 
at the concrete needs of the underprivileged. As we understand it this approach 
has been adopted by clergymen in El Salvador particularly m the past three 
years. For example, since 1974, Father Inoeencio Alas and his brother Higmio 
Alas, have been in the forefront of efforts to have campesmos Remonstrate and 
otherwise press for improvement of their conditions— that lii^her mmirnum 
wages, more favorable land rent arrangements and land redistribution, inus, 
priests in El Salvador have, comparatively recently, become more active in work- 
ing for socio-economic reform in that country. ■■ . . . . 

The Government of El Salvador accused the Church and the priests of be- 
coming involved in political affairs. It charged that the clergymen s exhortations 
for reforms contribute to subversive, leftist actions aimed at undermining the 
security of the country. In the past year, primarily since the sensitive February 
election period, some 15 priests have either been expelled from El Salvador or 
refused reentry. At least three, the two Alas brothers and an American priest 
(Father John Murphy), left on their own, fearing for their safety. The Govern- 
ment has said that the excluded or deported foreign priests had engaged m sub- 
versive activities in El Salvador. In addition, several priests have been arrested, 
some charging phvsical and verbal abuse while in the custody of the National 
Police or National Guard. (As far as we can see, more accusations of human 
rights violations have been directed at the security police, rather than the 
armed forces.) The estrangement between the Church and State was symbolized 
by the absence of the Archbishop of San Salvador from the July 1 inauguration 
of the new President. 

PEASANTS AND AGRARIAN REFORM 

Another factor augmenting tensions in El Salvador has been the growing 
dissatisfaction of campesinos over the Government of El Salvador's lack of 
progress on long-promised agrarian reform. Former President Molina, through- 
out his campaign and most of his tenure as president, endeavored to launch a 
meaningful agrarian transformation project. Large landowners and private 
sector elements vehemently opposed efforts for agrarian reform. FARO (Frente 
Agropecuario Regional Organizado — or Organized Regional Agricultural Front), 
a group of landowners originally in the Eastern region and later of national 
scope, was formed by landowners to protect their property interests, with their 
lives if necessary. It is believed that FARO has subsidized the strong media 
criticism against the Catholic Church and priests. Another important group, 
ANEP (Associacion Nacional de Empresas Privadas — or National Association 
of Private Enterprises) also did not support the agrarian reform. In late 1976, 
the status quo advocates apparently prevailed as the agrarian reform was pre- 
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sented to the Legislative Assembly in a much dilu'ted version. It has not been 
passed to date. Campesino disappointment and impatience were heightened by 
this development. 

With this as backdrop, hundreds of squatters occupied land near El Paisnal 
in April, demanding changes in land rent and distribution. After several weeks, 
the government forces moved in to evict the squatters in mid-May. As far as 
we know, there were no casualties resulting from that operation. There is, in 
fact, evidence that human rights discussions took place among the military, 
preceding the carrying out of this action. However, two days later there was 
a massive roundup of people in nearby Aguilares as the Government sought 
instigators of the peasant actions. Three priests were among those arrested. There 
were also at least eight persons killed — two on the Government side. Reports of 
additional deaths have been received from non-government organizations, in- 
cluding some in testimony to the Committee. 

Thus, campesino confrontation with government forces, the active support 
of clergymen for socio-economic changes, and the Government's sensitivity to 
opposition which they often equate to subversion have interacted to create a 
climate of insecurity and tension. 

The matrix for virtually all of these problems is basically the skewed nature 
of El Salvador's socio-economic structure. El Salvador is the most densely 
populated country in the Western Hemisphere. Its per capita income is the fifth 
lowest of the Latin American and Caribbean nations. A very small percentage 
of the population possesses a disproportionately large percentage of the land. 
A small circle of wealthy families controls the country's resources. The quality 
of life for large numbers of persons is generally just tolerable. Landlessness and 
high unemployment with under employment feed the discontent of the masses. 

Meanwhile, certain individuals, in particular the few active members of the 
PCES (Partido Comunista de El Salvador— or Communist Party of El Salvador), 
and other groups have despaired of working change through the political system. 
For over 30 years, the Government of El Salvador has been headed by various 
military figures, with the support of the rich elite. Since its inception in 1961, 
the government party, the PCX (National Conciliation Party), headed by mili- 
tary figures but with civilian participation, has held the reins of government. 
In 1972, opposition groups joined forces to support a presidential candidate. 
In 1976, the opposition boycotted the legislative elections, charging unfair elec- 
toral procedures. In 1972 and 1976, as in 1977, the opposition coalition charged 
that electoral fraud deprived them of a true opportunity to win. 

President Carlos Humberto Roniero was inaugurated on July 1. With his 
ascension to power, came an end to the state of siege in force since the end of 
February. He has indicated his intent to pursue socio-economic reform. He 
has made conciliatory gestures toward the Church. We understand, for example, 
that a joint Church-State commission has been formed to cope with the differ- 
ences between the religious community and the Government. He took vigorous 
measures to protect the Jesuits threatened by the White Warriors Union — plac- 
ing patrols and guards around the priests and their institutions. Through his 
Minister of Defense and Public Security and through his own statements to the 
press. President Romero has deplored terrorism of any ilk — rightist or leftist. 
He has also stated that all Salvadoran political exiles can return to El Salvador. 
We hope that these initial steps constitute the first of many actions by the 
Government of El Salvador to improve the human rights situation in that 
country. 

U.S. ACTIONS AND POLICY 

The United States Government has maintained a strong human rights stance 
throughout this unsettled period in El Salvador. Repeatedly, upon instructions 
from Washington, the Embassy has made formal demarches, sent protest notes 
and otherwise actively sought to impress upon Salvadoran authorities and others 
the abiding concern of the American people and Government with the human 
rights ramifications of developments in El Salvador. 

Complicating our bilateral relations have been two principal matters. In re- 
cent months, we have been disturbed by a number of problems of consular access 
to and questionable treatment of Americans when detained by Salvadoran au- 
thorities. Protest notes concerning such cases have been presented to the Gov- 
ernment of El Salvador. This week we received reply to those notes, stating that 
Salvadoran personnel are being instructed to comply strictly with the 1963 
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Vienna Convention provisions concerning consular access and treatment of 
detained persons. Also the Government of El Salvador's reply includes assur- 
ances that it will be careful to adhere to those provisions in the future. The other 
issue affecting our bilateral relations in recent months has involved the case of a 
missing American believed killed in El Salvador. For some months we have been 
seeking a satisfactory response from the Government of El Salvador regarding 
his fate. Yesterday our Embassy received the detailed report of the Salvadoran 
Attorney General's investigation of the case. The results of that investigation did 
not provide concrete evidence sufficient for establishing criminal liability and 
taking the case to court. However, the Government of El Salvador has presented 
its apologies for what may have happened, despite its inability to establish what 
in fact did occur. The Government of El Salvador has also assured us that the 
new administration will take all measures and precautions to avoid situations 
which can affect the traditionally good relations that have existed between the 
two countries. 

In addition, our human rights scrutiny of El Salvador in the wake of its con- 
troversial election led to El Salvador's renunciation of future U.S. security assist- 
ance, with the Government of El Salvador charging that we were interfering in 
internal matters. 

We recognize the sovereignty of El Salvador and do not propose to tell its 
government how to run its internal affairs. Nonetheless, we have persistently 
expresped our concerns to the Government of El Salvador about violations of 
fundamental human rights which we believe transcend geographic and political 
boundaries. Most recently, we made several demarches concerning the terrorist 
threat against the Jesuits and actions to protect them. We were concerned by 
the initial public reticence of the Government of El Salvador after the threat 
was made. Later, we were pleased to note the protective measures taken by the 
Government on behalf of the Jesuits and the statements of Salvadoran authori- 
ties denouncing all forms of terrorism. 

As we promised in the March hearing, we have been assessing our security 
assistance to El Salvador (as well as arms transfers destined for use by security 
forces or police) with human rights consideration greatly in mind. The Salva- 
doran renunciation of future U.S. security assistance applied to fiscal year 1978 
and on. Fiscal year 1977 and prior year items are being reviewed on a case-by- 
case basis. We have declined to provide licenses for the export of some weapons. 

We are aware of increased abridgement of internationally recognized human 
rights in El Salvador from the time of the February election to the assumption of 
office by President Romero on July 1. We are anxious to work with the Salva- 
doran government to prevent the trend of an anomalous, unsettled period be- 
coming a continuing part of normal Salvadoran life. 

We are prepared to pursue diverse means of stimulating improvement in the 
human rights situation in El Salvador. We would like to be constructive in our 
approach. The advent of a new regime in that country may present us with new 
opportunities for cooperation in dealing with both the immediate, acute prob- 
lems and the longer range, more endemic conditions. However, we must bear in 
mind that the complexities of engendering meaningfu 1 change in any society 
are immense. As Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christoper has said, "If we 
are to do justice to our goals, we must act always with a concern to achieve 
practical results. * * *" 

To assure the cessation of harassment and intimidation of clergymen and 
other human rights transgressions in El Salvador, it may be fruitful to seek 
multilateral approaches, for example, through the Inter-American Human Rights 
Commission. In addition, as you are aware, w T e are committed to using our 
voice and vote in the international financial institutions to reflect human rights 
considerations and we have discussed this policy with the Government of El 
Salvador. 

There will be no diminution of resolve by the U.S. Government in addressing 
human rights issues with the Government of El Salvador. We would like to have 
them join in a cooperative pursuit in that regard. Our commitment to funda- 
mental rights of all individuals remains firm. We recognize some of the valid 
concerns of the Government of El Salvador. We also are keenly aware of the in- 
equities and just grievances which underlie pressures for socio-economic reform 
in that nation. We are certainly aware of the instances of terrorism which have 
occurred in El Salvador. Yet we shall always maintain that, in the words of Sec- 
retary Vance, "the surest way to defeat terrorism is to promote justice in our 
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societies— legal, economic and social justice." It is with that premise and moral 
logic that we wish to conduct our relations with El Salvador and all countries 
I will now try to respond to questions you may have. 

Mr. Fraser. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
Let me turn to Mr. Sogers, first, if I may. 

Mr. Rogers, you have had the opportunity to contemplate the human 
rights issue as it has been raised in Congress, and now by the Presi- 
dent from the vantage point of both inside the Department and out- 
side. 

The Government of El Salvador clearly believes even these hearings 
constitute a form of improper intervention in their internal affairs, 
and I would be less than candid if I did not concede that every time 
we get into a detailed description of the problems of another govern- 
ment I always have the feeling these are their problems primarily, not 
ours. 

What is your view about this matter? How far can we legitimately 
proceed on this course ? 

Let me add, what we have used — although it may not register with 
the listener — what we have used as an underlying rationale is the 
problems in other societies for them to solve, but the legitimacy of our 
inquiry stems from our responsibility to fashion and define our rela- 
tions with another country and to proceed in ignorance or without 
public discussion of some of the factors that perhaps ought to bear 
on our relations we would proceed unwisely. 

Nonetheless, the sensitivity is strong. It is not unusual now for me 
to have an ambassador call and indicate if we proceed with the hear- 
ings on his country— I am not talking about El Salvador necessarily— 
that it is likely to adversely affect relations between the United States 
and the country involved. 

The only response I have been able to provide is to agree with the 
Ambassador that our hearings have yet to improve the relations with 
any country. I asked an open-endedU]uestion. You have had a rather 
keen interest in the human rights problems for many years, but you 
have had problems of beino; in the administration. How do you see the 
whole problem in terms of U.S. policy ? 

Mr. Rogers. Without attempting a definitive answer, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps we could open the issue with several points. 

This is kind of a series of propositions in inventory form. 

One, I have been interested in human rights before, during and 
after my tour in the U.S. Government. With' respect to the function, 
role, and utility of this subcommittee's inquiries with respect to the 
human rights issue, I am persuaded that they are useful. I say this for 
several reasons. 

(a) It seems to me quite correct, as you suggest, that it is important 
for the Congress as a responsible agent of the U.S. Government, play- 
ing a creative role in our foreign policy, to be aware of conditions, 
circumstances and developments, in the nations of Latin America. 

This was illustrated for me dramatically during the Alliance for 
Progress when as you recall our aid program, which was considerably 
larger than it is now, was explicitly linked to social and economic re- 
form in the hemisphere. It was true then, but it is still true. To the 
extent we provide support and assistance for economic and social devel- 
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opment the Congress must know about the rate of social and economic 
progress in that hemisphere. 

Your inquiries illuminate that issue for the Congress. 

(6) But the human rights issue in my judgment is even more impor- 
tant than other aspects of your monitoring efforts. Let me see if I can 
make the point. It seems to me that there may be some argument that 
the precise form of tax reform, for example, in Paraguay is a national 
matter for Paraguay. 

But the condition of human rights in Paraguay in my judgment is 
clearly % matter of international concern justifying international 
inquiry. 

The human rights conventions which most nations have signed have 
committed the signatory nations to abide by what is an international 
standard. 

In other words, the human rights issue is, in my judgment, no longer 
strictly a national issue. 

(c) The third point I would like to make is this: I would think as 
your committee proceeds it can become clear that you are proceeding 
not out of a sense of vindictiveness, not in a spirit of denunciation, but 
rather with an open mind and a remarkable degree of objectivity and 
fairness. 

I am persuaded that it has, quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, been the 
record of this committee thus far. I think as the international com- 
munity begins to gather experience with the way this committee and 
-other committees of the Congress will go forward on the human 
rights issue they will regard this not as an intrusion into their domes- 
tic affairs but rather a welcome opening up of an issue which must be 
of concern to men of good will everywhere. 

Mr. Fraser. I put the next question in the context of our hearings. 
How does the State Department proceed ? 

Mr. Rogers. What should the Department do with respect to the 
human rights issue ? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I think it proceeds on three levels, if I can over- 
simplify the point. 

First, clearly, is the public enunciation of the position of the execu- 
tive branch that human rights behavior is a profoundly important as- 
pect with our relationship with the nations of Latin America. 

Public explication of that point, if you will. This has been some- 
thing I think we made an effort to do during my administration, most 
remarkably I think with Secretary Kissinger's speech in Santiago, 
which you will recall I think is fairly characterized as a forthright 
statement about the human rights condition generally in the hemi- 
sphere and specifically in Chile. A strong public level statement in 
other words. 

Second, it seems to me we must have a strong effort to work through 
the multinational institutions, specifically the Inter- American Human 
Rights Commission. 

As I said, I think the thing that gives our inquiries and concern 
legitimacy is the fact that human rights is an international legal prin- 
ciple embodied in international conventions. 
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Therefore, the first line of operational effort ought to be through 
the international institutions which are there to monitor behavior 
to determine if it is consistent with the international conventions. 

That is why I have always felt it terribly important that we 
support, strengthen, improve the work of the Inter-American Human 
Eights Commission, as well as the U.N. Commission. 

Third, we do have to fall back on bilateral responses. On a number 
of occasions, that has to take the form of disassociation, termination 
of ^ assistance, strong public and private protest, official public and 
private protest, to the extent the efforts through the international 
associations do not work. It is a long and difficult and dilemma-vexed 
problem, as I am sure we all appreciate. 

Not the least of the dilemma is the fact we must constantly be 
aware in this effort that our own record in human rights is not 
perfection. 

Mr. Eraser. That is a nice way of putting it. 

Mr. Eogers. I do not need to press the point. But I recall vividly 
what this town was like when I came here almost 20 years ago. Blacks 
could not eat in restaurants. Schools were segregated just across the 
Potomac in Virginia. 

By the same token I think the inquiry into the Salvadoran situation 
is an inquiry into a specific land of human rights problem. That is 
a problem in which possibly private terrorism directed against a 
religious group who is interested in social and economic reform may 
have been intertwined with, if you will, official abuse or official 
toleration. 

The kind of phenomenon which has existed in Argentina, con- 
stantly raising the question of whether official organs of the govern- 
ment were tolerating, assisting or helping private terrorism. When 
you get into that kind of case, you immediately raise the problem 
about the effectiveness of the criminal justice system. Are the security 
forces of the nation doing their job? The minute we ask that kind 
of question about another country, we also have to recall that our 
own criminal justice system is not a model of perfection, that our own 
efforts to maintain perfect security have not been marked by great 
success in the last decade. 

The problems of security in the United States are very serious. 
Btere again it seems to me we have to proceed with an honest recog- 
nition of our own failings in this respect. 

Nonetheless, it seems to me we do have to proceed. The issue of 
hiiihan dignity and human rights to me is fundamental to relations 
between the States and particularly within the Americas. I do think 
we have to go forward on the various levels I suggest. 

Mr. Fraser. Let me comment on two things that are implicit in 
your statement. One is, I gather you would regard it as fair to attach 
considerable importance to the question whether or not a country 
would be prepared to admit an internationally recognized human 
rights commission, whether it be the Inter- American Commission, 

perhaps the Eed Cross 

. . Mr. Eogers. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fraser. In other words, if a country refused to let them enter 
we clearly take that into account in our bilateral relations. 
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The second thing I gather, about which you have been reasonably 
explicit, is that you feel our ex-shortcomings should not impose upon 
us a barrier or restrain against speaking out now about perceived 
injustices in other places. 

Mr. Rogers. No ; I do not think that is a reason for not speaking 
out. In fact, it seems to me there is a moral consistency between in 
the actions of those who have struggled for effective implementation 
of human rights in this country and who also are concerned about 
people who happen to live in other countries. 

I think it is quite consistent. I do not feel that because our own 
record in human rights has not been perfect — it has been a struggle 
and continues to be such — is any reason why we need to remain silent 
on human rights issues abroad. 

It seems to me the morality of the issue is universal. It is not cut up 
by political boundaries. 

Mr. Fraser. The last question I have at the moment goes to the 
fact that in El Salvador, as with many countries, a good deal of a 
source of difficulty or tension within a society apparently flows from 
the injustices which are perceived. 

I think the Secretary referred to 14 families or concentration of 
wealth, and I gather land holdings. It may be one thing for us to 
attempt to encourage the Government of El Salvador to give pro- 
tection to the Jesuits, but if the underlying difficulty is a much more 
fundamental structural problem inside the society, our ability to 
transform that society clearly is either zero or not far from it. 

That is the development of a greater degree of special justice has 
to occur from the inner dynamics of these countries, and even while 
that struggle goes on because obviously social change of that magni- 
tude is going to create all kinds of tensions, there are going to con- 
tinue to be human rights problems. It will just naturally flow whether 
it be violence from the right or the left or whatever. How do we con- 
tend with that? In other words, as I read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the United States, if I lived in El Salvador I would 
be in the hills because the Declaration says under the circumstances 
prevailed there is a right in effect to overthrow a government. 

Yet, obviously we do not believe in violence. How do we deal with 
this long-term structural problem in the fact it is likely to be the 
continuing genesis of human rights relations. 

Mr. Rogers. You probably put your finger on the most difficult 
aspect of managing our foreign relations with the hemisphere. 

I have been persuaded, having been in and out of foreign policy 
apparatus, if you will, dealing with Latin America since 1961, that 
some of what we thought in 1961 with the Alliance of Progress 
is still true today. 

That is to sav, the fundamental need in Latin America is effective 
development. This means changing social and economic structures. 
Where that is occurring, it seems to me, in a variety of different ways, 
there probably is greater respect for human rights. It is occurring, it 
seems to me, in the democracies — Colombia, Venezuela. 

I think you are right, where there is no response to the need of eco- 
nomic reform and change, to the extent that societies are maintained 
in a ri.<rid status quo fashion, you are going to have more tension and 
probablv more conflict and probably, therefore, more abuse and hu- 
man rights injustices. 
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It is a matter of great concern. How we can increase the incentives 
in countries to forge ahead with social and economic reform I think 
has been a difficulty and a dilemma that has plagued our foreign rela- 
tions in the hemisphere ever since we embarked on the Alliance in: 1961. 

There are no easy answers. It's got to be through a combination of 
demonstration effects. We hare got to use, it seems to me, multilateral 
institutions, like the World Bank, like the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the OAS to the extent that it is capable any longer of effec- 
tively managing a multilateral consciousness about the need for social 
and economic change. We also have to do it to the extent we can di- 
rectly, although we are much less significant as an instructional ele- 
ment, if you will, in Latin America than we were 15 years ago. 

I do not have a clear answer to your question. I think the question 
goes to the very heart of the problem in Latin America. 

Mr. Fraser. At the least I gather from what you say, helping coun- 
tries which are clearly committed to fundamental change would be 
warranted. 

Mr. Rogers. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fraser. We are not in such a situation necessarily to change it 
all or even to contribute to the willingness to change, but where some- 
one is making the effort, we ought to join in providing sensible 
assistance. 

Mr. Rogers. And doing a lot of other things too ; for example, trade 
opportunities and that sort of thing. I always felt that we could be 
even more imaginative, if you will, to give a shorthand expression, 
figuring out carrots for those who are moving ahead effectively. 

That is one of the reasons why I was so deeply concerned, for ex- 
ample, with the exclusion of Venezuela and Ecuador from the general- 
ized system of preferences. I thought those were two countries making 
efforts in the right direction. It seemed to me lamentable that our policy 
forced us to take that action which was a setback in our relations with 
those two countries. 

Mr. Fraser. I thought that especially ironic in view of the large 
number of oil producers in the tmited States who want to join OPEC. 

Mr. Secretary. I don't know if you want to comment on what has 
transpired. I have some more specific policy questions. 

Mr. Arellaxo. I would like to reinforce what Mr. Rogers has said. 

I made some points in what positive things we could be doing. I 
included four, and they parallel very elosel\\ I believe through our 
aid program we can continue to help in some measure to alleviate social 
and economic problems that are at the root of many of these inequities 
that we see. 

I would like to see, and I am sure we will, continued Embassy 
expressions of concern if there appear to be human rights violations. 
Not only continued but vigorous expressions of concern. 

Also, I believe we have various fora, including the International 
Financial Institutions with our voice and vote policy, where we can 
make it clear that our assessments of the human rights condition is 
an important element going into our decisionmaking process ; and 
then finally I believe also we can explore these multilateral approaches 
such as the Inter- American Human Rights Commission to give a 
greater degree of moral backing to what we are doing simply because 
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we have been joined by like-minded people in expressing our concern 
for these problems. 

Mr. Fraser. Let me ask about the application of one of those 
concepts. 

We have, as I understand it, in assisting El Salvador, programs 
that are related to land reform. I am not at the moment precisely 
clear about the nature. This would be bilateral economic assistance. 

Mr. Arellano. Through the aid program ? 

Mr. Fraser. Through the aid program. 

In light of what has transpired there, that is I think your own 
description was the last President of El Salvador appeared to be 
genuinely committed to progress on this front but that he got so much 
pressure from several significant organizations, I gather representing 
the people already well situated in El Salvador, plus, I understand, 
the present President in his campaign turned his back on land reform 
or indicated he would not press f orward with it. 

In such a situation, where does our AID program stand? 

Mr. Arellano. I am told by our AID people, and you understand 
this is not within the Bureau for Inter- American Affairs. We work 
with them as opposed to 

Mr. Fraser. Let me ask you on that score, is the integrated opera- 
tion now out for Latin America ? 

Mr. Arellano. No ; we still work very closely. 

Mr. Fraser. But there was a special 

Mr. Arellano. At one time » 

Mr. Fraser. There was a special sort of integration area in our 
State Department operations in Latin America distinct from other 
continents. Is that no longer true ? 

Mr. Arellano. It is not a formal integration at this point in time. 
Although it is informal, we still are very close. 

I might add, I have fond hope that as time goes on we will be able 
to maintain this. Abelardo Yaldez who has taken the position of 
Assistant Administrator for Latin America I have known for some 
time. I hope personalities and friendship can prevail when the bureauc- 
racy tend to get in the way. 

Mr. Fraser. In fact, this may pose an interesting question as to how 
State and AID 

Mr. Arellano. I am told by the AID people that they stand pre- 
pared at any time to assist. In fact, they made early assistance efforts 
in the. rurai transformation program and they are ready to pick up 
substantial efforts in this direction, again, should the, Government of 
El Salvador request it. 

Mr. Fraser. What you are saying though at the moment is we do 
not have any signficant programs in support of such an effort. 

Mr. Arellano. I would say at the moment we are not spending sig- 
nificant amounts on this. We do have some agricultural credits. We 
have some credits going to the small farmer during this fiscal year. 

In a sense they attack the problem you are talking about. Our AID 
effort has been channeled toward the poor, toward the rural dispos- 
sessed in the agricultural sector. 

Mr. Fraser. I take it whatever we are now doing at a modest level, 
we are satisfied the money spent is producing results notwithstanding 
the policies of the National Government. 
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Mr. Arellaxo. Yes. I have visted El Salvador a number of times. 
It is a country, to be very frank and honest with vou, I enjoy. I have 
seen some of the work that has been going on there particularly by our 
Peace Corps volunteers, and by the AID people in terms of fisheries 
production and this I believe is being done through Auburn Univer- 
sity. 

* bel ^7 e also there were some Israeli teams in and possibly Cana- 
dians. There has been progress in what they would call the sector 
Agropecuario which is a broader term than merely agriculture. 

There have been continuing efforts and they have "been very positive 
efforts. I asked the question in my recent visit there at the Embassy, 
how our Peace Corps volunteers were doing, whether thev were having 
any problems and the answer I got was "absolutely not." They have 
been doing very well and they have very stable and working relation- 
ship in the countryside. 

Mr. Fraser. On pages 2 through 4 of vour prepared statement, the 
reference is made to both rightist and leftist terrorist attacks. 

To your knowledge, has the Government prosecuted anyone for 
these attacks? 

Mr. Arellaxo. To my knowledge, they have not. This would include, 
as you point out both attacks from the right and from the left. 

Mr. Fraser. With the number of attacks that have taken place- 
apparently from both sides of the political spectrum— why wouldn't 
the Government be able to find somebody who is involved ? 
w Mr. Arellaxo. Mr. Fraser, I think the whole question of terrorism 
is a terribly complex one. We have not been able to find in this coun- 
try given the massive resources that we have who set that bomb off. I 
believe it was at Kennedy. 

Mr. Fraser. LaGuardia. 

Mr. Arellaxo. And there are other incidences of terrorism where 
our own internal security forces have not been able to come up with 
culprits. 

I guess if the Government there were predisposed to find somebody 
and hang him regardless of whether thev were guilty or not; they 
probably could come up with somebody. I' take it they have a difficult 
investigatory condition and they are not able to with justice bring 
anybody to the bench at this time. 

I am convinced from what I have seen that they are making efforts 
to track down these people. I do not believe living in the condition of 
terrorism in a society like that is appealing to anybody. 

Mr. Fraser. You indicate on page 9 of your statement that Presi- 
dent Komero has indicated his intention to pursue economic and so- 
cial reform. 

Is there anything that would elaborate or spell out his intention in 
that? 

Mr. Arellaxo. I can only relate to you what he told me personally. 
He has been in office 29 days today, at this moment. And he made tne 
comment to me that, "You know, I believe some people are going to be 
surprised at the measures that my government will take/ 5 

The clear implication being because he had been speaking in the 
context of accusations that had been leveled at him that he was in 
effect in the pocket, so-to-speak, of the right wing of the country. He 
rather wryly commented "I think there may be some surprises ahead." 
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I can only take this to mean he is not against changing some of the 
needed social-economic conditions. I find it difficult for him to be 
against this. He is a rational, reasonable man, and certainly he must 
see the root causes of the problems as well as we do, possibly better. 

Mr. Fraser. The El Salvadoran Government renounced the fiscal 
1978 military assistance, Does that include the renunciation of military 
training? 

Mr. Arellano. Yes. I am told by the Department of Defense, yes, 
they have renounced both FMS and IMET. 

Mr. Fraser. Under those circumstances, do we have a plan to with- 
draw our military group ? 

Mr. Arellano. The military group actually prior to those circum- 
stances was planned on being phased out. As I understand it, the new 
operational structure that is going into effect will call for three mili- 
tary officers to be attached directly to the Embassy and under the 
supervision and purview of the Ambassador, which is probably a 
healthy arrangement, or healthier arrangement than we now have. 

Mr. Fraser. Is that likely to be the pattern in other countries in 
Latin America, if you know ? 

Mr. Arellano. Yes ; my understanding is that it would be. 

Mr. Fraser. As I understand it, fiscal year 1977, and prior items 
are being reviewed on a case-by-case basis. I understand there is no 
FMS credit agreement which has been signed yet for the current 
year, fiscal 1977. 

Mr. Arellano. And there would not be, Mr. Fraser, because they 
have said they would not take up any of the remaining credits. 

Mr. Fraser. They renounced unused credits from fiscal 1977 and 
prior years? 

Mr. Arellano. That is right. 

Mr. Fraser. Are we granting commercial licenses to sell police equip- 
ment and other equipment used for internal security purposes ? 

Mr. Arellano. No; we do have cases under review on a regular 
basis for commercial sales — sporting goods, sporting type weapons, 
ammunition for use in hunting with shotguns and things of this sort. 
That goes on on a regular basis but not by military sales. I do not 
believe, I might add, we intend to put sporting goods stores out of 
business down there. I hope we would not want to do that. 

Mr. Fraser. We are satisfied that 

Mr. Arellano. That is a normal volume of transaction; yes. 

Mr. Fraser. I am sure if they want arms there are lots of other 
places they can get them. 

Mr. Arellano. As a matter of fact, the Salvadoran Army at least 
in terms of small arms largely is equipped with European weapons. 
They are not U.S. -made weapons. The few that are there are used for 
training purposes and are not regularly used in operations. 

Mr. Fraser. You indicated we are committed to using our vote in 
international institutions which I regard as a very constructive devel- 
opment. Has that been applied to El Salvador ? 

Mr. Arellano. It has. The Salvadoran Government withdrew at 
least temporarily for consideration of the $90 million IDB loan for 
the San Lorenzo Dam project. 

Mr. Fraser. Last week at the hearing that we had on El Salvador, 
former Ambassador Lozano accused the El Salvador Government of 
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mounting a campaign of harassment and intimidation against Salva- 
doran priests and expulsion of foreign priests. Is that a fair statement 
ot what the Department believes to have been the case ? 

Mr. Arellaxo. There is evidence that actions of this tvpe have taken 
place. 

Mr. Fraser. Do we have reason to believe this has changed now? 

Mr Arellaxo. I would hope that given the statements that the 
1 resident made very recently and of the statements he made to me 
about his desire for reconciliation and, in fact, the necessity of recon- 
ciliation with the church that this would change, ves. 

Mr. Fraser. He also said the El Salvadoran Government had tol- 
erated terrorist activities such as those by the mite Warriors Union 
and had chosen not to act against them, what is the Department's view 
of that? 

Mr. Arellaxo. I believe that is a personal opinion of the Ambassa- 
dor. 1 have not seen any evidence that would support that view per se. 
lhere are conflicting thoughts that come through, even through the 
intelligence community of what is actually happening. 

Mr. Fraser. But what we do know is apparently nobody has been 
caught yet. " 

Mr. Arellaxo. Yes. we do. 

Mr. Fraser. Ambassador Lozano also indicated he received little or 
no support of the Department with respect to his actions on human 
rights. You have not been here very long, so I gather you would not 
know about this. 

Mr. Arellaxo. No, I was sworn in on the 26th of May and reported 
for duty or. work, whatever you want to call it, on the 13th of June. 

Mr. Fraser. You are absolved from all prior sins ? 

Mr. Arellaxo. Not quite, but I do have a statistic there, if you 
would like to hear that. We did go back and look at the records. 

From the period of November of 1976 through July 1977, we have 
made a total of 15 formal representations to the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment. This does not include the informal representations that I think 
would number certainly much more than that. Our Defense Attache, 
our AEA Central American Desk Director and the Country Officer^ 
the Assistant Secretary and the Deputy Assistant Secretary have made 
a total of 15 communications to the Government. And this is in direct 
support of the Embassy. 

Mr. Fraser. May I say, my own impression is the administration is 
doing well on this now. I took his remarks to refer perhaps to some of 
the earlier months before we were well organized on this issue. 

Mr. Arellaxo. I would not want to inject politics into this, but I 
think we have a new ball game in the United States also as of the 20th 
of January. 

Mr. Fraser. There is a vote on and I know Mr. Smeeton has some 
questions. We will take a short recess. 
[Whereupon, a short recess was taken.] 
Mr. Fraser. Mr. Smeeton. 
Mr. Smeeton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary during one of our previous hearings on El Salvador, 
we heard that there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 200 Catho- 
lic priests in El Salvador — I am not sure whether that figure per- 
tained to foreign Catholic priests, or included natives as well. Of 
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that number roughly 50 were said to be Jesuits. Is that consistent 
with your own estimate as to the number of priests in El Salvador ? 

Mr. Arellano. Those are the numbers I heard. I heard a slightly 
larger number on that and slightly smaller number in terms of the 
number of Jesuits. One of the counts I had was 37. I cannot speak 
authoritatively. 

Mr. Smeeton. The 200 would include native priests as well as for- 
eign priests? 

Mr. Arellano. Yes. 

Mr. Smeeton. Apparently the Jesuits have incurred the wrath of 
the regime more so than others because they have been more active. 

Mr. Arellano. I would say the Jesuits have gotten a larger share 
of the wrath but there are other priests that also have been singled 
out. The Alas brothers, I am sure you heard their testimony, also have 
been viewed very critically. 

Mr. Fraser. Father Alas is not Jesuit? 

Mr. Smeeton. I thought he was a Jesuit. 

Mr. Arellano. Father Alas, no. 

Mr. Fraser. Do you know what order he belongs to ? 

Mr. Arellano. No, I am sorry, I don't know. However, I have 
known Father Alas for some years. 

Mr. Smeeton. He is a diocesan priest ? 

Mr. Arellano. I hear he is a diocesan priest. 

Mr. Smeeton. On page 6 of your testimony, you indicated that as 
far as you can determine, there are more accusations of human rights 
violations directed at the security police than at the armed forces. 
Could you give us some idea as to the modus operandi of the internal 
security apparatus, and whether you have been able to detect any col- 
laboration between the military and the internal security forces? In 
short, are the internal security forces being asked to carry out the 
military's unsavory tasks ? 

Mr. Arellano. I am not an authority on this. I can give you some 
impressions and hope that this will add some li^ht to it. The police 
and the Guardia National are obviously paramilitary in some sense 
of the word. Generally speaking throughout Latin America, the mili- 
tary prides itself on professionalism. There is a tendency for the 
military to maintain a degree of aloofness, saying "we are profes- 
sionals and do not engage in these repressive things." 

Of course, you can find exceptions to that regularly. I might point 
out in Venezuela — I used to live there during the Perez Jimenez re- 
gime — the same situations prevailed there and the police were the 
oppressive apparatus, the security apparatus of the Government. 

Mr. Smeeton. You say that this would be common throughout 
Latin America? 

Mr. Arellano. I say it tends that way because the military views 
itself as a "carrera de armas," a profession of arms and there are cer- 
tain things that go into that, including by the way our own training 
which would tend to move people away, I would hope, from notions 
that they become the repressive elements. I do not think that is the 
vision that most military people want of themselves in Latin America. 
Again there are exceptions to that. 

Mr. Smeeton. Do you have an estimate as to how many political 
prisoners are presently being detained ? 
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Mr. Arellasto. I am sorry, I can't give you that. I don't have that 
estimate. 

Mr. Szmeetox. I gather there were quite a few detained shortly after 
the February elections, but subsequently quite a few were released. 

Mr. Arellaxo. After the riots and during the riots there were a 
considerable number arrested and detained. For the most part they 
were released after that. There was a large-scale arrest in the country 
during that period, yes. 

Mr. SSieetox. Can you give us any idea what constituted an arrest 
for a political offense during that period as well as currently? 

Mr. Arellaxo. I don't know whether the offense would be political. 
I think they would classify them as criminal in terms of riots, civil 
disturbance, disorders in the cities, things of this sort. 

Mr. Smeetox. Do they provide these people with counsel or access 
to counsel? 

Mr. Arellaxo. Citizens would not be entitled to access to counsel. 
Foreigners by convention are entitled, that has been one of the pro- 
tests we have made. With the American citizens that have been ar- 
rested, it has in some cases been laggard, the notification procedure 
to the Embassy. We need this in order to provide consular services for 
them. This is one of the points I mentioned to you, we have assurances 
on. My hope is we do not have too many American citizens arrested. 

Mr. Smeetox. I think you mentioned as far as you know there have 
not been any political prisoners who have been publicly tried. 

Mr. Akellaxo. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. SjVieetox. Or executed ? 

Mr. Arellaxo. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. S:meetox. To what degree presently are Embass}^ personnel able 
to maintain contact with the various elements in El Salvadoran 
society ? 

Mr. Arellaxo. Would you mind elucidating a bit on what you mean 
by various elements ? 

Mr. S^ieetox. The various walks of life, for example, the labor and 
political elements, social, cultural, so on. 

Mr. Arellaxo. We maintain agricultural officers, economic coun- 
selors, military attaches, cultural officers, I am sure in each of their 
respective areas they do as much as is possible to have integrated work- 
ing relationships with the local society. I think the problem in a coun- 
try like El Salvador is that the fabric of society is really very thin 
when we get clown to it. It is alleged that there is a small, very small, 
upper class group. You have an incipient middle class and a very, very 
large lower class group of peasants and poor people, and then you have 
the church and the military. The church and the military are tradi- 
tionally two vehicles that become the warp and the woof of society. 
We do have very good relationships with the military. In fact, this has 
been one of the criticisms Mr. Fraser has had. This is a function partly 
of personality. Our military attache down there is himself a Mexican- 
American, I believe from New Mexico and has done a very good job 
of making friendships, of cultivating personal relationships. 

I would hope that our Foreign Service people would do as well as 
he has. He is a model for the kind of thing we would like to have in 
our Foreign Sendee in terms of understanding and in terms of the 
human relationships necessary to have a functioning Embassy. 
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Mr. Smeeton. Since the February elections, have you noticed any 
difference in the accessibility of the people our Embassy staff ordi- 
narily interact with in El Salvador ? 

Mr. Arellano. Yes. Just after the elections, there was a distancing 
of our Embassy from governing circuits. In fact, the terms that were 
used were distanciamento de la embojada." I think this is a function 
of the fact that we were making these demarches, we were coming in 
on a regular basis with letters of protest, demarches to government 
offices and the reaction again was fairly negative. 

I believe this last week gives us indications that we are on an 
equilibrium point if you want to call it that now where we can have 
this go one way or the other. My personal view again would be if we 
have good relationships, and relationships in terms of at least com- 
municating, that this is healthier for us than relationships where chan- 
nels of communications are clogged or totally shut off. 

Mr. Smeeton. It is my understanding that in recent years a new 
revolutionary grouj) has been emerging in El Salvador. According to 
my information it is generally referred to as the "Popular Eevolu- 
tionary Bloc." It is reportedly essentially comprised of peasants but 
its leadership is said to come from the National Teachers Union. Can 
you tell us how active this group has been and what threat, if any, it 
poses to the current regime ? 

Mr. Arellano. Are you referring now to the organizations that have 
been classified as terrorist organizations or is this a political 

Mr. Smeeton. I gather it is political from the information I have. 
Its leadership is allegedly drawn from the National Teachers Union 
generally known by the acronym ANDES. 

Mr. Arellano. What I would like to do on this is submit it for the 
record. 

[The information follows :] 

ReVOLTTTIONARY POPULAR BLOC 

The Bloque Popular Revolucionario (BPR), or Revolutionary Popular Bloc, 
is an umbrella organization comprised of left-wing opposition groups including 
workers, peasants (or campesinos), students and teachers. The bloc was re- 
portedly organized by several .priests after the killing of some university students 
during disturbances in July 1075. Groups constituting the BPR include the 
following : 

The Christian Federation of Salvadoran Peasants (FEOOAiS). 
The Farm Workers Union (UTC) . 

The National Association of Salvadoran Teachers (ANDBS-21). 

The 19 July Revolutionary University Students (UR-19). 

The General Association of Salvadoran University Students (AGEUS). 

The Movement of Revolutionary Secondary Students (MERS). 

The leadership of the BPR is not known. Although the ANDES-21 is part of 
the coalition, the peasant groups seem stronger. FECOAS is the strongest and 
most militant peasant organization in El .Salvador. 

The leftist terrorist group, the Forces of Popular Liberation (FPL)— the 
same group which kidnapped and murdered Salvadoran Foreign Minister Mauri- 
cio Borgonovo Pohl— is believed to have infiltrated some of the BPR groups. It 
is known that the FPL has some connections with the Poor People's Guerrilla 
Army (EGP) — which kidnapped but released the Salvadoran Ambassador to 
Guatemala at the time of the International Development Bank meeting there 
in May. The exact nature and strength of those connections are not clear, aside 
from sharing similar antigovernment attitudes. 

Although BPR's activities to date have been of limited significance, their 
antigovernment actions are of concern to the GOES. Its most serious act involved 
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members of FECCAS and the UTC, when they seized a municipal building in the 
town of Quetzaltepeque and destroyed the offices of the government-controlled 
Cooperative Association (FOCCO) and set free prisoners in the local jail. They 
were reportedly assisted by members of ANDES-21 and MERS as well as local 
priests. Most recently, the BPR staged a demonstration on July 30, the anniver- 
sary of the 1975 confrontation between security forces and students. The demon- 
stration fell far short of the BPR's expectations, attracting less than 2,000 per- 
sons who did some damage to buildings and monuments and marched in down- 
town San Salvador. 

# Mr. SaiEETOX. How would you characterize the status of the revolu- 
tionary movement generally? Would you rather supply something for 
the record on that, too ? Maybe you could make that also a part of 
your response. 

Mr. Arellaxo. I think we can make that a part of the answer. 

Mr. Smeetox. In that context, is there any indication this element 
or this group is seeking help and cooperation from similar groups, 
for example, in Nicaragua, Guatemala? It would be appreciated if 
we also could have that information. 

Mr. Arellano. Yes. 

Mr. Smeetox. One final question. Today a good percentage of the 
governments in Latin America are military. Is there anything that 
makes this particular government unique from the others? Does it 
consist of a leadership that is embarking on a course that is similar to 
those pursued by other military governments in Latin America? 

Mr. Arellaxo. I don ? t think there is a consistency in military 
governments. 

Mr. Smeetox. I gather some of these governments have been taking 
pages from each other's books. For example, in the southern cone, I 
get that impression. Is there any indication that the current leader- 
ship is looking into what is happening down there with the objective 
of picking up some ideas that could be applied to El Salvador? 

Mr. Arellaxo. My personal impression is this is not the case. They 
do not view the southern cone countries as a model in any sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Smeetox. Xot worthy of emulation. 

Mr. Arellaxo. I would hope not. 

Mr. Ssieetox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fraser. Just a few more questions. 

There is a reference to riots after the election. My understanding — 
and this may be erroneous — is that a large number of people gathered 
to protest what they viewed as electoral fraud. Was there violence 
prior to the intervention of the security forces or the police? 

Mr. Arellaxo. May I check one thing, please, Mr. Fraser. 

Mr, Fraser. Sure. 

Mr. Arellaxo. If you do not mind my reading some material to you, 
I think I can answer the question. 
Mr. Fraser. That is fine. 

Mr. Arellaxo. On the evening of February 21, the day after the 
election, the opposition party called a mass protest meeting in the 
main downtown plaza. It attracted some 2,500 to 5,000 participants at 
its peak. During the morning of February 22, accounts of civil dis- 
turbances and worker walk-outs around the country began to spread. 
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That evening the opposition party held a second rally m the same 
plaza. It was followed by a march through the downtown section. An 
estimated 40,000 to 50,000 persons participated. The demonstration 
was orderly, with no damage beyond graffiti on the walls. 

On February 24, a rally of similar magnitude and character took 
place. At that time the opposition presidential candidate, retired 
Colonel Claramount, called for annulment of the election, stating his 
intention to occupy the main plaza until his demand for a new election 
was met. Simultaneously the Central Election Council announced 
that it had officially certified the Government party's candidate, 
Romero, the winner of the election by a 812,000 to 394,000 vote margin. 

By Friday morning, February 25, the main plaza had been blocked 
with small barricades and guarded by youths armed with sticks. Late 
Friday, the crowd had become an enthusiastic one in excess of 50,000 
persons. At 8 o'clock that evening, President Molina addressed the 
country over nationwide radio-TV, announcing that the elections 
were officially over, that the losers should return to their Jobs and 
other normal' pursuits. He belittled claims of fraud and manipulation. 

According to a UPI report, he later stated that "minimal irregu- 
larities" might have occurred. However, he added, that where such 
irregularities might have taken place, they "in no way altered the 
election results." Around 11 p.m., that evening, an Embassy official 
visiting the plaza noted some 1,500 persons on hand. Many had 
bedded down in the plaza and surrounding streets. There were youths 
manning the barricades. There were reports that heavily armed police 
and armored cars had been seen in the vicinity. 

Mr. Fraser. So there was no rioting. 

Mr. Arellano. ISTot up until that point. The riots at the time when 
there was a very clear movement toward the clearing of the plaza. 
Mr. Fraser. By the police forces? 

Mr. Arellano. Security personnel, armored cars and so on, came in 
and attempted to disperse the crowd. 

Mr. Fraser. I believe Mr. Morales testified 

Mr. Arellano. I think the armored personnel carriers they used, 
I read so much to be honest. 

Mr. Smeeton. Some were of European origin? 

Mr. Arellano. Of German origin, yes. 

Mr. Fraser. Just one other question. 

Was the Inter- American Bank loan for the water project, hydro- 
electric ? 

Mr. Arellano. San Lorenzo Dam, hydroelectric, right. 

Mr. Fraser. You indicate that had been pulled^ back. 

Mr. Arellano. It is in abeyance. We would like to look at that 
again as time goes on and as we have evidence of what happens with 
the human rights conditions. 

Mr. Fraser. Are there any explicit conditions or understandings 
that have been developed with relation to the U.S. position on that 
loan? 

Mr. Arellano. Our position on the loan will depend on many 
factors, but very heavily including the weighing of the human rights 
situation in El Salvador. There are economic factors, of course, that 
will be weighed. 
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Mr. Fraser, We do not have an understanding at the moment that 
the El Salvadoran Government on any one specific item 

Mr. Arellano. We are talking in terms of the human rights situa- 
tion in a very broad way. 

Mr. Fraser. Mr. Rogers, we certainly pursued many specific policies. 
Do you have any closing comments you want to make on what trans- 
pired ? 

Mr. Rogers. I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, as one who has also 
sat here while he had operational responsibilities, it is nice to be a has- 
been. I would like to suggest perhaps you might consider in the interest 
of a complete record introducing into the record the exchange of let- 
ters between Secretary Vance and Father Connor which followed the 
meeting Father Connor and other priests had with the Secretary about 
El Salvador : I think the letters do make clear first what I think is fair 
to characterize as an impressive series of measures taken by the De- 
partment in response to the issue at that time. 

And then, second, the favorable and thankful reaction of Father 
Connor to the efforts of the Department, and. finally, his appreciation 
of the measures that were taken by the new Government of El Salva- 
dor with respect to the protection of the Jesuits. 

I might add finally that Jesuits here in Washington have been in 
communication with their brethren in El Salvador as recently as last 
evening. Evidentally the measures for the protection of those Jesuits 
are continuing, the Jesuits in El Salvador. There has not yet been, 
therefore, any untoward event, thus far. 

I would like to close by saying, as Father Connor pointed out in his 
letter of July 23 to Secretary Vance, this is the kind of issue which 
justifies, it seems to me. continued concern. I think it would be appro- 
priate to echo the statements by the witnesses of last Thursday that all 
of us would like to believe that this committee, among other institu- 
tions, would continue its active interest in the situation in El Salvador. 

Mr. Eraser. Well, that is our present intention. I hope we are able 
to stay in touch with events there. 

Mr. Arellano, do you have any last comments you want to make? 

Mr. Arellaxo. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity to appear before you, and particularly for the fact you did 
not burn me at the stake here today. 

Mr. Fraser. Well, it is hard to do with somebody who has come in 
new. 

Mr. Rogers. Wait until you have been around for a year. 
Mr. Fraser. My thanks to both of you. This has been a very inter- 
esting and informative session. 

We appreciate the time you have given us. 
The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:56 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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Additional Statements for the Record 

Statement of John J. McAward, Associate Director, International Programs, 
Unitarian Universalist Service Committee 

The Unitarian Universalist Service Comiittee is a Boston- 
based international organization, non-sectarian by charter, which 
provides funding and consultation for nationals in the developing 
countries of Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa in order to enable 
them to carry out programs of social change. It receives all of its 
support from individual donors and foundations and receives no 
funds from the U.S. government. Current program commitments are 
in integrated family planning in Haiti, including the delivery of 
health care services and the development of agricultural cooperatives; 
an agricultural development project in Peru; a literacy experiment 
in Tanzania; and leadership training and empowerment in Guatemala 
and El Salvador. We maintain no expatriate staff overseas. 

In connection with our program in El Salvador which has been 
carried out with the cooperation of the Archdiocese of San Salvador, 
I have had the opportunity to visit that country many times over 
the last five years. During this period I have been made very much 
aware of the climate of oppression and repression and the suffer- 
ing that the majority of Salvador ans must endure under their present 
and past military governments. I have spoken with the survivors 
of the attack on unarmed campesinos in La Gayetana in November 
of 1974. I have spoken with families whose sons and daughters 
disappeared following the military attack on the unarmed students 
in the capital on July 30, 1975. I have been aware both through 
reading of the Salvadbran newspapers and talking with campesinos 
and Catholic priests throughout the country of the many others 
who have disappeared often after being arrested. 

In the events leading up to the February 20 presidential 
elections in El Salvador, I became cognizant of the increase of 
repression, the disappearances and the use of torture and arbi- 
trary arrest. After receiving reports of the widespread electoral 
fraud on February 20 and the subsequent events leading to the 
February 28th massacres, the Unitarian Universalist Service Com- 
mittee Board of Directors instructed me to make a preliminary ex- 
ploratory visit to El Salvador in order to discuss first-hand with 
our project director how best to assist the Salvadorans in this 
difficult hour. After a short visit of four days it was decided 
that the most effective way of aiding the Salvadorans would be to 
return and do a full-scale investigation of the abuses of human 
rights and to publicize the results of our investigation in the 



On April 30, 1977, Richard Scobie, the Executive Director of 
the Unitarian Universalist Service Committee, and I travelled to 
El Salvador. Scobie returned to the U.S. on May 13 while I re- 
mained until May 21. This testimony summarizes our findings to 
date. 
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In seeking eyewitnesses, we tried to confirm each account with 
separate and independent testimony. We concentrated on six areas: 

1) killings of unarmed civilians in and around the Plaza 
Libertad from 1:00 a.m. on February 28 until the evacu- 
ation of the Plaza in the early morning. 

2) killings of unarmed civilians with heavy caliber auto- 
matic weapons and small arms after 9:00 a.m. the morning of 
February 28 throughout central San Salvador. 

3) evidence of arbitrary arrests, holding of persons incom- 
municado without charge, torture and assassination while 
in official custody. 

4) electoral fraud. 

5) evidence of continued violence in .and around the capital. 

6) persecution of the Church (because of its support of human 
rights and the work of a small number of progressive 
young priests. While we were in San Salvador one was 
assassinated at 6:00 p.m. in his home one block from 

our hotel) . 

There follows, in greater detail, some of our findings to 

date. 

1} Killings of una rmed civilians i n and around the Pla za 
Libertad 1 ] 

In the wake of widespread fraud that nullified the apparent 
victory of the UNO candidate, Claramount, the party leaders and 
thousands of their followers occupied the Plaza Libertad on Monday, 
February 21. The occupation continued through Sunday, February 27, 
with continual meetings and rallies with the exception of Wednesday 
which was a rest day. The crowd was unarmed with UNO marshals 
insuring that no demonstrators brought in weapons. The atmosphere 
was described as characterized by enthusiasm, exasperation (at the 
electoral results), and festivity with much music, singing, enter- 
tainment, etc. Whole families, small children, food vendors, etc. 
milled around in numbers that on some days reached 60,000. As the 
confrontation with the authroities approached, it was the understand- 
ing of the rally leaders (from the head of the National Police) 
that only fire hoses and tear gas would be used, and these only if 
necessary. 



-We have taped interviews with groups of persons who were eye- 
witnesses to #1, #2, and #5. 
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At about 1:00 a.m. on the 28th the combined security forces 
(including the Array, National Guard, Aduana Police, Hacienda Police 
Nnd Immigration Police) sealed off all of the exits to the Plaza 
except one (Second Street) . With the beginning of the use of 
fire hoses those in the Plaza concentrated themselves around the 
large Libertad monument. Some began to sing the national hymn. 
Suddenly soldiers began to fire , cutting down two young men near 
the monument. In the ensuing panic at least 1500 jammed into 
the El Rosario Church while 500 or 600 rushed down Second Street 
to escape. This route served as a type of gauntlet that channeled 
the demonstrators more than ten blocks to a traffic circle known 
as the Reloj de Flores. Troops and police in all of the side 
streets beat the demonstrators with clubs and machetes as they 
ran by. 

At the Reloj many of those in the first group were allowed 
to flee. According to one witness, a lawyer, the rest were 
herded below the railroad terminal to a spot where natural walls 
on either side of the highway enabled the security forces to corral 
the group. When one asked, "Are you going to kill us now?", 
they said, "Five at a time, we'll kill you." From the mass of over 
600 people, the soldiers separated out groups of five and forced 
them to run a gauntlet composed of about forty soldiers on each 
side. Everyone who ran through was hit with rifle butts, kicked 
and given machete blows mostly with the flat edge of the machete. 
After about a hundred people had thus passed through the gauntlet, 
they were released to flee back up the road towards the Reloj de 
Flores. Many shots were heard from that direction, including 
machine gun or automatic weapon fire. The lawyer later stated 
that after being arrested and beaten, he was taken by car to the 
headquarters of the Hacienda Police. On the way he saw many 
bodies on the side of the road. At one point they passed three 
teenagers who were walking on the side of the road. The Hacienda 
Policeman who was travelling in the car with him pulled out his 
pistol and shot all three of them at almost point-blank range. 

Those still in the church were then subjected to tear gas 
attacks which inspired several waves of demonstrators to attempt 
to escape. The second group, estimated at over 500, were run to 
the Reloj where they were taken in large open trucks to the 
National Guard headquarters and imprisoned there. The third group 
was driven beyond the clock to the railroad terminal where in a 
scene of great confusion they were released in groups of five, only 
to be shot down by other troops farther up the road. We have two 
eyewitnesses who saw at least 15 persons shot in this manner. 
One second hand informant claims a relative working at Rosales 
Hospital counted over 100 dead and many wounded brought in before 
dawn. 
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The remaining demonstrators were evacuated by the Red Cross 
after 4:00 a.m. One of these persons reports seeing the bodies 
of several children covered with blood being thrown down the corner 
storm sewer. ("I couldn't believe what I was seeing.") After 
the Plaza was cleared, the fire hydrants were opened and the 
clean-up began. Another person who stayed in the church reported 
that at least one infant suffocated in the tear gas attack. He 
offered the mother a wet handkerchief to cover the child's face 
and she said, "What for? the child is already dead." This 
woman, like about 20% of the crowd who had been attracted by the 
carnival atmosphere of the demonstration, had been near the door 
of the church selling food. 



2) Killings in the center-city later in the morning of 
the 28th 

After the clearing of the Plaza, a cordon of military personnel 
was put around several blocks — extending to the President's head- 
quarters. In radio broadcasts, the government had told the 
citizenry that everything was quiet in the city and that people 
should return to work and school as usual. Thus by 9:00 a.m. 
there was a large number of office workers, shopkeepers, shoppers 
and ..high school students mingling with demonstrators. According 
to eyewitnesses, it was the high school students who began to 
roam through the downtown area. They focused their anger on one 
of the leading newspapers, La Prensa Grafica , which only publishes 
the government line and refuses in their news stories to cover 
the events truthfully. It has also refused to accept even paid 
advertisements that might give a different view of the events. 
Security forces fired on the demonstrators at point-blank range 
with heavy calibre machine guns. We talked with an office worker 
who from the top floor of her building observed several men shot 
down. A young American couple was almost shot while shopping 
for bread four blocks from the cordon area. Three persons were 
shot in the street within five yards of 'them. Five Americans 
saw a government truck with ten to fifteen bodies pass under their 
apartment balcony on Ninth Street. Other eyewitnesses reported 
seeing three large Army trucks with an estimated 40-50 bodies 
each leaving the downtown area. THE OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ADMISSION 
WAS THAT FOUR PERSONS WERE KILLED BETWEEN 1 A.M. AND 2 P.M. ON 
FEBRUARY 28. THIS WAS LATER ADJUSTED TO FIVE WHEN A REPORTER AT 
A PRESS CONFERENCE INDICATED THAT HE ALONE HAD PICTURES OF FIVE 
SEPARATE BODIES. 

OUR CONSERVATE ESTIMATES PLACE THE NUMBER IN EXCESS OF TWO 
HUNDRED DURING THE EVENTS OF FEBRUARY 28. 
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3) Arbitrary arrest and holding of persons incommunicado 
without charges seems widespread 

We spoke with many individuals who were detained without 
charge, interrogated, and severely beaten. Several were tortured 
with electric shock. One was kept in a ten-foot deep drainless 
concrete well, beaten, threatened with death, only to be released 
after one week upon inquiries from a friend in the military. Last 
year a black-American citizen, Ronald James Richardson, was apparent- 
ly assassinated while being detained by the Salvadoran government 
for misdemeanors. Former Ambassador Lozano made this case the 
focus of his attention in U. S ./Salvadoran relations and encouraged 
by President Carter's position on the human rights issue, distin- 
guished himself in pursuing this case forcefully. 

Our findings in this area directly contradict the State 
Department's report found in Volume 2 of the 1977 Congressional 
Presentation Document which on page 122 states that "the Salvadoran 
government does not condone nor is there evidence of a pattern of 
torture, inhumane or degrading treatment or punishment." We know 
of no political prisoners who were not tortured, treated inhumanely 
or in a degrading way. Arbitrary arrest is common with many 
prisoners disappearing and presumed dead. 

It would appear thet the State Department in next year's 
presentation will have to reassess its observation that El Salvador 
detains only a "handful" of political prisoners and begin to in- 
clude in their assessment the witnessed arrests of people who 
later have disappeared. 



4 ) Evidence of electoral fraud is widespread . 

Even in the campesino organization thought to be most friendly 
to the government, one of the directors reports that he knows of 
no member who voted for the government slate. In the municipality 
of Suchitoto, people willing to vote for the PCN (government slate) 
were given more than one ballot. Even the mayor, who voted first, 
put in two ballots. Although Salvadoran law calls for opposition 
poll watchers to be present at all of the voting stations, UNO 
watchers were systematically harrassed and threatened. One party 
official was beaten. The harrassment was so bad that the local UNO 
chief pulled his watchers out at 9:00 a.m. By 11:00 a.m., with 50% 
of the voters not having cast their ballots, they were told that all 
of the votes had been cast. The UNO representatives to the Municipal 
Election Commission filed ten separate complaints and was refused 
a receipt for any of them. We have photocopies of dozens of signed 
depositions describing electoral fraud throughput the country. 
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The apparent reason why the opposition party was able to 
demonstrate so strongly against the government was because the fraud 
reached into every voting area and was obvious to all who voted. 
There was hardly a person who did not relate a personal story 
regarding the vote fraud. Votes were cast for the dead, and those 
from the ruling party voted time and time again. One official told 
us that they were unable to get any transportation at the Ministry 
of Health for several days prior to the election because the cars 
had been commandeered by the party to transport their voters to 
the polls. We have obtained tape recordings of short wave messages 
being transmitted by government support units to all parts of the 
country giving instructions in transparent code to stuff the 
ballot boxes. 



5) Evidence of continued violence 

A taxi driver reported that on May 11th, two days after the 
Foreign Minister* s body was discovered, he came upon four youths 
who had been shot on a coastal road. The National Guard was stand- 
ing over the bodies, motioning people on. On Friday morning, May 13th, 
a doctor reported seeing the bodies of three campesinos in the 
National Morgue who had been shot through the back. Later that 
morning the police prevented an autopsy and took the bodies away 
in a military ambulance to an undetermined destination. On Friday, 
May 13th, a young man of 23 years witnessed a pickup truck being 
driven by a policeman with two men in the front with shovels. In 
the back were two other policemen guarding the cadavers of five 
young people, shirtless, all of whom were shot. Blood was dripping 
from the rear of the pickup, which was then only three blocks from 
the cemetary of the poor, La Vermeja. 

There was no mention in any of the Salvadoran papers or over 
the radio of these deaths. There was no explanation given or 
deemed necessary. If I, in the space of a week, was able to speak 
with three people who witnessed the unreported deaths of 12 Sal- 
vadorans, it would appear that the wave of terror continues to 
grip El Salvador and that the abuse of human rights is widespread. 



6) Persecution of the Church and terrorism in the country- 
side are escalating 

The major attack on the part of the government, however, 
appears to be directed at the Catholic Church. From our perspective, 
the Church appears to be the only viable institution that sees the 
need for deep social and economic change and has the capability to 
extend into each municipality in order to influence the direction 
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of that change. We have observed in the Catholic Church in El 
Salvador an evolutionary development begun during the time of 
Pope John XXIII and accelerated after the Medellin Conference in 
1968 which has resulted in a gradual shift in focus away from dogma 
and doctrine to an application of the social justice philosophies 
contained in the Gospels. Men and women of incredible courage 
have already given their lives in this struggle. The young clergy 
and the laity have managed to influence the hierarchy, to the 
extent that there now appears to be growing agreement regarding 
the mission of the Catholic Church in El Salvador. In May, all 
of the Bishops in El Salvador issued a manifesto whichXcondemned 
"atheistic Communism for negating God and all spiritual \values, 
for exploiting the class struggle, and for using man as a tool 
for political power", and at the same time "with the same 
vigor ..." condemned "liberal capitalism which, while professing 
a belief in God, in practice negates Him and places all faith in 
profit, making man a tool for acquiring more wealth". 1 * 

Other witnesses who will appear at this hearing can speak 
more directly of the events after May 21 as they have affected 
the Catholic Church in El Salvador. However, we would like to 
share some of the information which we gathered while in El Salva- 
dor as it relates directly to the Catholic Church. 

To date two priests have been assassinated, Rutilio Grande 
on March 12, 1977, and Alfonso Navarro on May 11, 1977. 

Father Grande was as unlikely a candidate for assassination 
as there can be. Born poor in the village of El Paisnal, he studied 
for the priesthood, became a Jesuit and then was the Prefect of 
Studies in both the Jesuit Central American Seminary in San Salvador 
and the Prefect of Studies at one of the leading Catholic high 
schools in El Salvador where the sons of the rich are educated. He 
asked to be assigned to a parish where he could be in closer contact 
with the poor and thus returned to work in and around the town of 
his birth. From all that we could determine, he was never involved 
in politics. Yet he was brutally murdered with two parishioners 
who were riding with him. In the report prepared by the diocesan 
lawyer. Dr. Fernando Augusto Mendez , for Archbishop Oscar Romero, 
completed on April 26, the following is learned: many witnesses 
have identified a man by the name of Benito Estrada as the man who 
fingered Rutilio Grande and signalled to his killers who then 
followed Father Grande in their vehicles as he was leaving the town 
of Aguilares. Despite an order issued by the judge in Quezaltepeque 
for the detention of Benito Estrada, to this day this man walks 
freely in Aguilares. The conclusion of the study indicates a 



2 "Message From the Episcopal Conference of El Salvador" May 16, 1977 
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government failure to properly investigate the killing. There 
has been little or no effort to identify witnesses and, more 
than two months after the death, exhumation of the body in order 
to make more definite findings regarding the type of weapons 
that were used in the killings has been denied. 

Father Navarro was killed on May 11, the same day the body 
of Foreign Minister Borgonovo was discovered. The case of Father 
Navarro had its antecedents. In January 1977 his house was 
firebombed during the night. The neighborhood watchman who trav- 
els around the area on bike was removed by the police the evening 
before the firebombing and assigned a different area with a new 
watchman assigned to the area which included Navarro's house. 
After the firebombing an official government vehicle, a white 
Hornet with license plate number N-5917, was continually parked 
diagonally across from Navarro's house with two government agents 
in it at all times. In the late afternoon of May 11, just prior 
to Father Navarro's assassination, the white Hornet left the 
scene. 

Shortly thereafter four men, their faces partially masked, 
knocked on the door of the rectory. The door was opened by a four- 
teen year old youngster, Luis Torres, who had come to the rectory 
to say goodbye to his friend Father Navarro prior to leaving the 
following day for the United States to be with his mother. One 
masked man put a gun to young Torres' head, forced him to lie on 
the ground inside the house, face down. The other three went to 
the kitchen, grabbed the cook, and threatened her with death unless 
she told them where the priest was. One stayed with the cook 
while the other two searched the house and found Father Navarro on 
the patio. They put him up against the wall and began to shoot him 
at point-blank range with weapons that are available only to the 
security forces in El Salvador. Upon hearing the shots on the patio 
the accomplice, who was guarding the cook ran from the kitchen, 
joined his two companions and fled oh foot. As the fourth man was 
leaving the house, he put a bullet in the back of the fourteen 
year-old's head despite the fact that this youngster could not 
have identified any of the assassins. The four men calmly walked 
away from the scene and were picked up by a vehicle around the 
corner . 

Again, the government has indicated its lack of interest in 
the case by failing to investigate the matter. Evidence of this 
failure can be seen in the fact that two bullet casings were found 
on the floor of Father Navarro's house six hours after the shooting. 
These were not hidden casings but rather they were found in full 
view on the floor in the blood of the victims. 

While no specific group has claimed responsibility for the 
death of Father Grande, the right wing White Warrior Union has 
taken the credit for Father Navarro's death. 
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Father Navarro, while mortally wounded, told those around 
him that he forgave his killers. He had been expecting death 
for some time particularly since the head of the National Guard 
Col. Alvarenga had told the Archbishop that he "did not like the 
way Father Navarro preached." It is assumed that he was referring 
to the sermon Father Navarro delivered on the Plaza Libertad 
on Sunday evening, February 27, just prior to the government 
attack. 

A priest from the parish in Tecoluca, Father Rafael Bara- 
hona, whom I have met many times, described to me his torture 
while in the custody of Salvadoran police officials on February 
21 and 22. He was handcuffed, placed face down and received 
numerous kicks to the head, side and legs from noon until 10 P.M. 
At 10 P.M. he was stripped and placed on an iron cot. For nine 
hours electric shocks were applied to his feet and his hands as 
he was doused with ice water. From 7 A.M. the next morning until 
2 P.M. he remained handcuffed hand and foot to the iron cot and 
every fifteen minutes received from his captors two blows to the 
chest with a wooden club. Father Rafael Barahona suffered a 
serious brain concussion and spent almost three months recuperating. 
This is the same Father Barahona who, on March 11, left his 
Church in Tecoluca early in the morning in his Volkswagen car. 
In the afternoon, his brother Manuel drove Rafael's car back to 
Tecoluca where, being mistaken for Rafael, he was ambushed and 
murdered . 

I spoke to another man whose name I am not at liberty to 
mention but who has promised that he would testify again if a 
Congressperson would accompany the Service Committee to El Salvador 
to do a further investigation. He is a catechist in his local 
church, a farmer who in 1972 served as a poll watcher for the 
opposition party. However, he lost confidence in the political 
process at that time when massive vote fraud denied the winner the 
Presidency. 

On March 7 at 2 A.M. six National Guardsmen arrived at his 
house to arrest him on charges of leading a bus strike on Febru- 
ary 25. He was bound and three of the guards took him away to the 
local Guard headquarters an hour away. (The three that remained 
struck his wife five times with the flat edge of their machetes.) 
Four and a half hours later, dressed as a guard, he was taken blind- 
folded to the National Guard headquarters in San Salvador. When 
he arrived, a team of six civilians tortured him for 20 minutes, 
kneeing him to the body, punching him all over. He was- given 
electric shock to the inside of the nose and to the testicles. 
The force was so great that each time he was given a shock his 
entire body was lifted off the chair and he was thrown to the 
ground. In addition, a plastic bag was tied over his head many 
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times and was not released until he went unconscious. Finally, 
he was given a karate shop to the neck which caused him to loose 
consciousness. He awakened lying face down, handcuffed from 
behind, with a chain tied from the cuffs to a 50-pound weight 
which was placed on his legs. 

From Monday until Friday he was given no food. The water that 
he was offered and refused was mixed with urine. He was given no 
opportunity to tend to any of his personal needs during this time. 
Through sheer willpower he forced himself to control all bodily 
functions to such an extent that after he was transferred the fol- 
lowing Saturday to the national police headquarters and was given 
a small amount of food and a small amount of liquid, he was still 
unable to void for another four days. On March 14, one week later, 
he was sentenced to 30 days in jail and was released on April 30. 
His wife, who had placed photographs in the paper reporting him 
missing, was not notified. 

Another friend, Juan Francisco Romero, from the same community 
as Father Barahona and a catechist in his church, was arrested on 
Sunday, May 15 at 5 A.M. by uniformed agents of the National Guard. 
He was last seen being taken in a car enroute to San Salvador where 
it was assumed he was placed in the same National Guard facility 
where the previous victim cited was tortured, and treated in the 
same manner. I have had no news about this friend. But again, 
his only crime seems to be associating with Catholic priests. He 
has not been charged with any crime nor has his arrest been recog- 
nized by the government. 

I could share with this Committee many more instances of brutal 
torture at the hands of the security forces of the Salvadoran 
government. The attacks on the laity and clergy continue unabated. 
Since the first of the year there have been seven priests, two of 
them nationalized Salvadorans who have been refused reentry into 
the country despite having valid visas. There have been eight 
Catholic priests expelled from the country and two Catholic priests 
assassinated with four additional victims dying as a result of 
these assassinations if we include the brother of Rafael Barahona. 
In addition, two priest-brothers, Inocencio and Higinio Alas were 
forced to leave the country after living for months under threats 
of death. There are many priests and catechists who have been 
tortured, have disappeared, or are presently in hiding after receiving 
threats. The Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of San Salvador, 
Monsignor Rivera Y Damas, as well as the Superior General of the 
Jesuits in Central America, Cesar Jeres, have been threatened with 
death. At the time that I left the country, they were sleeping in 
different houses each evening to avoid a planned attack. 
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Meanwhile, in the government-censored press and radio the 
enemies of the Catholic Church are allowed to print what they 
will against the Church while the defenders of the Catholic 
Church are often denied access to these media. The government 
has created at least three phantom Catholic groups, heretofore 
unknown to the Archdiocese, which have been given frequent access 
to publish their manifestos in the newspapers. The Society for 
Christian Women, the Association for Religious Catholic Women, 
and the Association of the Followers of Christ the King, are among 
the groups that have been created without apparent leadership to 
defend the government and attack the Church. An association of 
wealthy landowners (FARO) and the association of wealth industi- 
alists (ANEP) publish their manifestos frequently. The only way 
the Church can respond is through their radio station and the 
weekly diocesan newspaper, both of which have been threatened 
with being closed down by the government. 

In addition, there is a small mimeographed newspaper called 
"Justice and Peace" which has attracted a small but committed 
readership among the campesinos and poor urban dwellers which 
provides the poor with some access to the truth. However, with 
a circulation of only 8,000 in a country of 4.5 million its in- 
fluence is minimal. The government for the last four years has 
made strenuous efforts to have the Archdiocese take away publi- 
cation permission for this newspaper but Archbishop Gonzales Y 
Chaves, now retired, and the current Archbishop, Oscar Romero, 
thus far have defended this tiny voice in support of the poor. 
„a To avoid any charge of subversion, the editor sends to the 
Presidential Palace the first two copies of each issue. 

During our visit we met several times with Ambassador Lozano 
and the political officer, William Walker. Neither were surprised 
by our findings and indicated that we confirmed, albeit in greater 
detail, information that they had been receiving as well. They 
encouraged us to continue and were extremely helpful in providing 
a historical and cultural perspective that enabled us to develop 
a deeper understanding of the Salvadoran scene. 

In view of the current realities of El Salvador,, it is dis- 
turbing to realize the extent to which the U.S. government policies 
and private economic activities serve to encourage and strengthen 
this repressive Salvadoran region. Despite official assertions that 
El Salvador has no strategic value to the United States we continue 
to provide specialized training to Salvadoran military personnel. 
In addition to the regular attache, we maintain a complement of 
ten military officers in our Embassy to provide additional support 
and liaison to the Salvadoran military. Many millions of dollars 
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in OPIC guarantees encourage private investors to support the 
local economy in ways which tend to strengthen the ruling class. 
We continue to sell arms for use by the very military units that 
are carrying out the repression. (This will continue despite 
the recent rejection of our military loan and grant program) . 
Our support for loans to El Salvador from the World Bank and 
the Inter-American Development Bank, along with loan guarantees 
from the Export- Import Bank all serve to reinforce and strengthen 
the position of a government that has shown that it does not 
deserve our support. 

I am grateful for the invitation to submit this testimony. 
I do so on behalf of the Unitarian Universalist Service Committee 
in order to fulfill our pledge to our Salvadoran friends that I 
would bring the conditions in their nation to the attention of the 
people of the United States; and in the hope that Congress will 
develop legislation that will limit the extent to which the 
Administration, agencies of government, and international lending 
agencies can give support to repressive regimes such as El Salvador. 
The people of the United States pay for this support but if they 
had seen what I have seen in El Salvador, they would not condone 
it. 



Statement of Thomas J. Liggett, Peesident of Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

My name is Thomas J. Liggett. I am the president of Christian Theological 
Seminary in Indianapolis, Indiana. In the course of my professional career I 
have lived in Latin America for 20 years, serving primarily as a parish minister, 
professor, and seminary president in Argentina and Puerto Rico. For 3 years, 
I was chairman of the Latin America Department of the National Council of 
Churches. In 1972, I was co-chairman of the task force on Latin American Policy 
for the McGovern campaign. Since returning to live and work in the United 
States in 1965 I have maintained close contact with Latin American affairs, pub- 
lished a book on Latin America in 1970 and have traveled regularly to Latin 
America. 

In mid- June 1977, I made a brief visit to El Salvador as a member of a small 
committee which was sent to that country by the World Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. The purpose of that visit was 
to establish direct contact with church leaders in El Salvador, to express to 
these leaders the concern of the two councils for the escalated violence in El 
Salvador and to ascertain the ways in which the Councils might be helpful in 
being supportive of the church in El Salvador and in the restoration of a climate 
of justice, peace and the respect for basic human rights. 

In the course of this visit, extensive contacts were made with leaders of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, as well as with officials of the Embassy 
of the United States of America. In the course of these contacts, it was clearly 
established that : 

1. Large numbers of persons have been victimized, and many killed, during the 
violence in El Salvador — especially in the first six months of 1977. 

2. Many priests of the Roman Catholic Church have been arrested by police, 
several have reported that they were tortured and/or mistreated by the police. 
Many priests have been expelled from the country. Two priests have been killed. 

3. The archbishop of San Salvador, the very Rev. Oscar A. Romero, has re- 
peatedly taken public positions in support of his priests. He has declared that * 
he will not take part in any official or governmental ceremony until the persecu- 
tion of the church and its clergy is terminated. The archdiocese of San Salvador 
has organized an emergency council which has been meeting three times each 
week to deal with the issues raised by this crisis. 

4. The church-sponsored weekly publication Orientacion has valiantly published 
information about the series of violent attacks on the church and its leaders — 
with the result that its printing presses have been bombed twice in May and June. 
On the day of our arrival, an armed man forced his way into the office of the 
editor, Father Torruella, but did not succeed in harming the editor. 

5. I had personal conversations with priests who have fled their parish houses 
and are living in the building that serves as the archdiocesan office — not daring to 
go out on the streets of the city for fear of their lives. The climate, of fear and 
intimidation is very much in evidence in El Salvador. 

6. The position of the United States' ambassador, Mr. Ignacio Lozano (since 
resigned) has demonstrated the concern of the United States in all matters of 
basic human rights. He has pressed (without success) for a clarification from 
the government of El Salvador for an explanation of the disappearance (and 
possibly murder) of a U.S. citizen, Mr. Ronald J. Richardson. The ambassador 
also attended the public funeral for the second priest who was killed, Father 
Navarro. 

7. Steps have been taken by protestant leaders in El Salvador to express their 
deep concern for the Roman Catholic Church and to seek ways to alleviate the 
present state of tension and violence. 

8. The attempt of the government of El Salvador to interpret the recent prob- 
lems as the result of a very few activist priests is a clear distortion of the actual 
situation. The impact of Vatican Council II and the declaration of the Catholic 
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Bishops in Medellin in 1968 have resulted in new vigor and relevance among the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America. In the case of El Sal- 
vador, the hierarchy, under the leadership of Archbishop Romero, has emphati- 
cally defended the actions of the priests, the legitimacy of their concern for 
human dignitv, justice and peace; and has resisted all pressures which have 
been brought to bear upon them by the government and its related organizations 
(FARO and pseudo-catholic organizations critical of the new stance of the 
church). 

For 6 months, a succession of news reports has emerged from El Salvador 
which pointed to the systematic violation of human rights and to the persecution 
of the Roman Catholic Church. My visit in June 1977 confirmed to my complete 
satisfaction that these violations and this persecution are factual. On the basis 
of this confirmation, I have reported to the National Council of Churches in the 
U.S.A. and to the World Council of Churches that a crisis situation does, in fact, 
exist in El Salvador and advised these Councils to take all appropriate steps to 
be supportive of the Christian leadership in that counrty and to exercise the 
considerable influence of these Councils on national governments and interna- 
tional organizations to adopt all possible measures which give promise of the 
restoration of peace, justice and the respect for human rights in El Salvador. 
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Statement by Archbishop Joseph L. Bernardin, President of The 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops, Made on July 6, 1977 
Deploring the Persecution of the Catholic Church in El 
Salvador 

It is now nine years since the bishops of Latin America ratified the Church's 
evangelical commitment to the poor and oppressed of their continent in the 
historic meeting of Medellin. The life of the Church in Latin America since that 
time has illustrated, more dramatically than any documents could, the meaning 
of this commitment in the daily struggle of the Christian people. 

Each year has witnessed new chapters in the fidelity of the Church in Latin 
America to the gospel's imperative of love, service, and liberation. 

The Medellin conference was hardly over and its proposals had barely begun 
to be implemented, when one of the smallest of the hemisphere's republics, El 
Salvador, engaged in a tragic war with its neighbor, Honduras. The root causes 
of that conflict — landlessness, high unemployment, and the failure of national 
plans to redress these great inequities — persist to this day in both countries. 

Just two years ago, peasant groups in Honduras and the Church's pastoral 
agents working with them attempted to petition their government to implement 
the already passed land reform act. Their non-violent demonstrations were met 
with massive repression, resulting in the deaths of several people, including an 
American priest, Father Casimir Cypher, O.F.M. Conv. In the name of our 
bishops' conference I addressed that issue in a statement on human rights in 
Honduras in September, 1975. 

In El Salvador today the situation is even more dramatic. The lines have been 
drawn sharply between, on the one hand, the landless peasants and the ministers 
of the Church at every level — from bishops to local lay catechists (Delegates of 
the Word of God) — and, on the other, the national security forces and the landed 
oligarchy.. 

The past year has been a time of intense conflict, reaching peaks of bloody 
violence in February of this year after the national elections and again in May. 

Throughout this entire period another form of violence and repression, less 
bloody but no less vicious, has been carried on though the press in the form of 
a campaign of slander and calumny against the Church, and through govern- 
ment agencies in the form of arrests, expulsions, or exiling of Salvadoran and 
foreign priests. 

The position of the Church has been eminently clear. In numerous statements 
from the episcopal conference and from the Archbishop of San Salvador, in 
meetings with the governmental authorities, in public services in the cathedral 
and elsewhere, the Church has sought tirelessly to foster a climate of peace and 
reconciliation in which violence and hatred could be overcome. 

But at the same time the Church has remained absolutely steadfast in its 
collective determination to preach the gospel in all its integrity to all the people. 
The Church's essential and inescapable mission, that of evangelization, involves 
"the duty of proclaiming the liberation of millions of human beings, many of 
whom are her own children — the duty of assisting the birth of this liberation, of 
giving witness to it, of ensuring that it is complete." (Pope Paul VI, Evangelii 
Nuntiandi, 30) 

None of this, as Pope Paul has insisted, is foreign to the mission of the Church. 
"Evangelization would not be complete if it did not take account of the unceasing 
interplay of the Gospel and man's concrete life, both personal and social. This is 
why evangelization involves an explicit message, adapted to the different situa- 
tions constantly being realized, about the rights and duties of every human being, 
about family life without which personal growth and development is hardly 
possible, about life in society, about international life, peace, justice and develop- 
ment — a message especially energetic today about liberation." (Evangelii Nun- 
tiandi, 29) 
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In few other countries today has the Church's pastoral ministry been met with 
such intense and organized opposition as in El Salvador. The tinv minority of 
rich and powerful, zealous guardians of a sterile and unjust status quo, have 
not hesitated to employ every means at their disposal to obstruct the preaching 
of the gospel. Fifteen foreign priests, three of them from the United States, have 
been expelled; several Salvadoran priests and catechists have been arrested, 
two have been forced into exile, and others are prohibited from returning to their 
parishes. And two Salvadoran priests, Father ftutilio Grande, S.J., and Father 
Alfonso Navarro, have been brutally assassinated. 

I am confident that the sufferings of the Salvadoran Church will hasten the 
coming of the kingdom of justice and peace that has been promised bv the Lord. 
I send this expression of fraternal solidarity to our brother bishops of El Salva- 
dor, to all the clergy and religious, especially the members of the Societv of 
Jesus who have been singled out for special persecution, and to the whole People 
of God in El Salvador who struggle and suffer for justice, reconciliation, and 
peace. 



APPENDIX & 



Material Submitted by Father Eichard 

Translation of the Warning Received from the White Warrior Union 
Ordering Jesuit Priests to Leave El Salvador by July 20, 1977 

war order no. 6 

The Supreme Command of the White Warrior Union (Union Guerrera 
Blanca — U.G.B.) in the face of the criminal persistence of those groups that 
through the bloodying of our fatherland plan to enslave it to international Com- 
munism orders : 

(1) All Jesuits without exception must leave the country forever within 30 
days of this date. These miserable supporters of the murderous Popular Forces 
of Liberation have no reason to continue poisoning our people. 

(2) The religious orders and priests who are not agents of international 
Communism have nothing to fear from us and can continue their work in com- 
plete tranquility. Our struggle is not against the Church but against Jesuit 
guerillaism (el guerillerismo jesuitico). 

(3) If our order is not obeyed within the indicated time, the immediate and 
systematic execution of all jesuits who remain in the country will proceed until 
we have finished with all of them. Further: We warn (A) all neighbors, (B) 
parents and students, (C) employees that if as of the indicated date there is 
disobedience, all Jesuit installations and places frequented by them will be 
considered military targets. Since this warning has been made with sufficient 
anticipation, we will not be responsible for the death of third persons as a con- 
sequence of our operations. 

(4) According to the circumstances, the U.G.B. reserves the initiative to effect 
operations before the deadline. 

LONG LIVE THE COMMANDOS OF LIBERTY ! 
WAR TO THE DEATH WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM! 
THE FATHERLAND TO POWER! 
WHITE WARRIOR UNION 
W. W. U. 

— San Salvador June 21, 1977. 

The deadline is July 20, 1977. 



Fact Sheet on El Salvador With Reference to Attacks on the Chueoh 

and Jesuits 

An urgent fact— As reported in the Washington Post (AP) and the New York 
Times (UPI) on June 22, 1977, a right wing terrorist group, called the White 
Warriors Union, has threatened to kill all Jesuits found in El Salvador after 
July 21. In a statement to local radio stations, this group said the execution of 
J esuits will be immediate and systematic. 

That this threat of the White Warriors Union must be taken seriously is 
clear from the following : 

Facts 

1. This White Warriors Union has claimed responsibility for six bombings 
of the Jesuit-directed Catholic university in San Salvador during the last six 
months. 

(71) 
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2. The White Warriors Union has admitted responsibility for kidnapping and 
killing Fr. Alfonso Navarro, a diocesan priest. May 11, in retaliation for the 
assassination of the Salvadoran Foreign Minister, Mauricio Borgonovo, whose 
death they blamed on the Jesuits. 

3. A J esnit priest, Fr. Rutilio Grande, was ambushed and murdered by machine 
gun on March 12th while on his way to celebrate Mass for the people of his parish 
in El Paisnal. 

4. There has been a steadily mounting campaign of persecution against the 
Church and the Jesuits over the last several months during which : 7 foreign-born 
priests were refused re-entry permits ; 8 other foreign-born priests were expelled 
by force ; 3 priests were tortured : and 2 Salvadoran priests were assassinated. 

5. The Jesuits vigorously supported the Government's efforts (in its "Agrarian 
Transformation Program" launched in July 1976) to redistribute the land more 
equitably. When the Government capitulated to pressures from powerful land- 
owners, however, and reduced this program to ineffectiveness, Jesuits strongly 
criticized both the Government and the powerful landowners. 

6. El Salvador has the highest population density of any Latin American 
country and yet less than 1% of the population controls almost 40% of the 
arable land. Impoverished peasants (90% of the farms) control only % of the 
arable land. More land is used for export products than for local consumption. 

7. The recent escalation in frequency and ferocity of attacks on the Jesuits 
and the Church in general are due to the fact that these emerged as staunch 
defenders of civil liberties and human rights, especially for the poor. This has 
made them the target of calumnies, threats, expulsions, assassinations and, most 
recently, targets for outright elimination. 

Purpose. — These facts are presented in order to enlist strong representation 
by the highest agencies of the U.S. Government, American civic and Church 
leadership, the media and other to the Government of El Salvador to protest 
the injustices noted above and the increasing climate of violence. 

Jesuit Conference, June 28, 1977. 



[Press Release of Jesuit Conference, Washington, D.C., dated July 11, 1977] 
Vance Asked To Pkotest Persecutions in El Salvador 

Secretary of State Cyrus Vance met last Friday, July 8. with a group of lead- 
ing Churchmen who urged that the United States government make a formal 
protest to the government of El Salvador for violations of human rights and per- 
secution of the Churches. 

Archbishop Joseph L. Bernardin, President of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, and Dr. William P. Thompson, President of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, were among those who joined Father James 
L. Connor, S.J., President of the United States Jesuit Conference, in requesting 
this meeting. The request was made in specific reaction to a threat of June 20 by 
a right-wing group called the "White Warriors' Union" to kill any Jesuit found 
in El Salvador after July 20. Forty-seven Jesuits now work in El Salvador. 

The El Salvadoran government, the Churchmen charged, is at least tolerating 
this outrageous threat, as it has apparently tolerated or abetted numerous in- 
stances of human rights' violations over the past nine months, ranging from 
harassment to murder. In support of this conviction, Mr. Vance was given careful 
and extensive documentation prepared in El Salvador. 

Mr. Vance and five other high-ranking officials of the State Department met 
with Monsignor Francis J. Lally, Secretary. Department of Social Development 
and World Peace, U.S. Catholic Conference; Dr. William P. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, National Council of the Churches of Christ ; Mr. Thomas Quigley, Advisor 
for Latin American Affairs, U.S. Catholic Conference; Dr. William L. Wipfler, 
Director for Human Rights, National Council of the Churches of Christ; Rev. 
Timothy S. Healy, S.J., President, Georgetown University; and Rev. James L. 
Connor, S.J., President, Jesuit Conference. 

The group presented Mr. Vance with copies of a strongly-worded statement of 
Archbishop Bernardin deploring the persecution of the Catholic Church in El 
Salvador for its efforts on behalf of social justice. 
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"The lines have been sharply etched" in El Salvador, the Archbishop says, with 
"the landless peasants and the ministers of the Church" on one side and "the 
national security forces and the landed oligarchy" on the other. "In few other 
countries today has the Church's pastoral ministry been met with such intense 
and organized opposition. . . . The tiny minority of rich and powerful, zealous 
guardians of a sterile and unjust status quo, have not hesitated to employ every 
means at their disposal to obstruct the preaching of the Gospel." 

From a "Fact Sheet" prepared by the Jesuit Conference for this occasion, Mr. 
Vance was reminded of some details in this escalating persecution : the J esuit- 
run Catholic University has been bombed six times; seven foreign-born priests 
have been refused re-entry permits; eight other foreign-born priests were ex- 
pelled by force ; three priests have been tortured ; two Salvadoran priests have 
been killed; and now forty-seven Jesuits are threatened with assassination by 
July 20th. 

While the churches in El Salvador support the struggle of the poor for a more 
equitable share in land and opportunity, the Churchmen told Vance, the en- 
trenched minority of powerful land-owners and industrialists fights back under 
the anonymous cloak of "private" organizations such as the "White Warriors' 
Union." Killing Jesuits is simply a means to hold peasants in continuing eco- 
nomic thraldom. 

The U.S. Churchmen based this analysis on reliable evidence: a Pastoral 
Message of May 17, 1977, issued by the El Salvadoran Catholic Bishops' Confer- 
ence : "In the name of God, we call urgently and anxiously for peace and unity. 
Let the systematic campaign of calumny and defamation of the Church cease — 
defamation and calumny which are now being directed against some national 
and foreign priests, as well as the Society of Jesus and the Salvadoran Episcopacy. 
It is a campaign which, directed from the shadow of anonymity, tries to choke 
off and silence the voice of the Church and justify the most reprehensible 
violations of human rights." 

In support of the bishops and his fellow Jesuits, the Jesuit Superior General, 
Father Pedro Arrupe sent on July 1 a personal telegram from Rome to the new 
El Salvadoran President, Carolos Romero. "Referring to your noble desire to 
guarantee human rights," wrote Father Arrupe, "I ask you earnestly to protect 
my Jesuit brothers, threatened with death by the Union Guerrera Blanca. Do 
not permit innocent blood to stain once again the generous Salvadoran nation." 

The Church group meeting with Mr. Vance was reportedly very pleased that he 
showed genuine concern for the situation in El Salvador. Moreover, they were 
left with the clear understanding that the State Department would take mean- 
ingful action to influence favorably the current course of events. Mr. Vance in- 
vited and the participants pledged continued, practical collaboration toward this 
end. 



Excebpts From a Report Entitled "Brief Analysis of the Present Critical 
Situation in El Salvador Since the Agrarian Reform," Prepared by 
Churchpeople in El Salvador 

The Role of the Church in Current Conflicts in El Salvador 

a. Agrarian Reform 

On the part of the Church there has been no other position 
than that of the University of Jose Simeon Canas (UCA) , which 
already in the first days of July (1976), publicly announced its 
support of Agrarian Reform, but not with the same objective the 
Government had in mind. Nevertheless, in the mind of public 
opinion, this appeared as support of the Government. 

Later, UCA prepared a special issue [of its journal, EGA] 
analyzing Agrarian Reform in which an editorial continued sup- 
port for Agrarian Reform. After the session of the Government 
on October 20, ECA/UCA published an editorial in November 
"At Your Orders, My Capital" — in which it denounced the dic- 
tatorship of the Upper Class or the rich. Finally, in January, 
ECA/UCA published an analysis in two articles on how the Law of 
Agrarian Reform had been emasculated. In all this con- 
frontation, UCA stood alone, even counting the fact that BPR 
included it [UCA] in its attacks on the Government and ANEP. 
The BPR accused it of defending a purely reformist means. 

Some of the clergy of San Miguel and Usulutan, conceding 
some credibility to the Government, got together with functionar- 
ies of ISTA to gauge the extent of the Agrarian Reform and to 
take some steps. 

b. Seizure of the Quezaltepeque City Hall and the Violent Death 
of Qrellana 

The actual situation of El Salvador, once the goal of re- 
form was rejected, grew more serious and, simultaneously, the 
confrontations sharpened. The Popular Revolutionary Block 
announced in November a program of recovery, principally of 
salaries, with regard to the harvest of products for export. 
In this situation and in its aggravation, the pastoral strategy 
of the Church was inserted which recognized, each time with 
greater force, the claims of the campesinos to their own organ- 
izations and demanded conditions of greater justice in the coun- 
try. On the other hand, in a situation like this, where the 
State has rejected the reforms, there were few ways left open, 
outside of repression. 
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In this context, and to support its program of recovery, 
four simultaneous demonstrations of BPR were held in the Provinces. 
The 14th of November, at one of the demonstrations in Quezalte- 
peque, the Municipal Police intervened by arresting some of the 
demonstrators. To prevent their possible disappearance, the 
organized campesinos stormed the city hall and freed them. The 
result was one killed and several wounded. 

November 29th, on the La Paz farm (Tecoluca), right after 
a confrontation for the rejection of low salaries, one vigilante 
of the ranch died violently. 

On December 5th, organized campesinos demonstrated on the 
Colima plantation (Suchitoto) to demand resettlement of the 
tenant farmers affected by the flooding of Cerron Grande. There 
occurred the violent death of the plantation owner, Edward Orel- 
lana, still not investigated. 

In the face of these events, sometimes unavoidable in such 
a sharp confrontation, the economically dominant forces of the 
country launched a campaign of attack against the campesino 
organizations, whose power they were discovering. At the same 
time, they attacked the Church ("third world priests") as the 
instigators of these acts of violence. 

In this critical moment, the Archbishop reacted with a 
forceful press release, which rejected the accusations and went 
to the root of the events: a situation of injustice and of sin 
which affected the weakest or the majority of the country. Also 
a "Coordinating Committee of the Clergy" came out publicly 
against the false accusations against the Church and the priests. 
Both communiques, that of the Archbishop and that from the clergy, 
provoked an even stronger attack in the press by private enter- 
prise, especially FARO. There is no need to overlook the fact 
that the victory over the Government in the Agrarian Reform 
conflict gave the economic forces a power to control the State 
which they are still exercising. 

At this critical juncture, and especially around Christmas, 
one could see a lack of harmony among the positions of the dif- 
ferent dioceses. The Santa Ana diocese emphasized the autonomy 
of each bishop and, together with the San Vicente diocese, de- 
nounced the" positions of FECCAS and UTC. The diocese of San 
Vicente affirmed that, if it is proven that any priest is anima- 
ting and orienting these organizations, he would fall under the 
jurisdiction of the courts of justice, because he has placed him- 
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self outside the law and his priestly ministry. The diocese of 
Santa Ana affirmed that there are groups of radicalized priests 
and religious who are fomenting class struggle among the campe- 
sinos. These declarations were perceived by FARO as demonstra- 
tive of a division within the Salvadorean Church and they were 
subsequently used in a new attack against the Church which 
attempted to use the well-known strategy of dividing it: "FARO 
has never attacked the Catholic Church nor the clergy, but only 
those evil priests who dedicate themselves to politics or 
guerrilla warfare." In the concrete, they attacked once again 
the Archbishop and "some Jesuit priests in complicity with high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries," such as the rural pastors of the 
Archdiocese. 

Within this critical period is situated the December 3rd 
explosion of the sixth bomb against UCA, the most powerful one, 
in the Administration building, for which the UGB took responsi- 
bility. 

Most probably as a consequence of the increased pressure 
from economically dominant groups, especially from FARO, the 
Government began in January, as a concession to these groups, 
the persecution against the Church. The tactics which this 
persecution would reveal can be explained in this way: proceed 
by striking the Church at its weakest points, the ones less 
easy to defend, even as far as assassinating Fr Grande; thus it 
will begin with people very involved with the Church, but in 
the process of leaving a religious order (the two Jesuit ex- 
seminarians) and then move on to the capture and expulsion of 
foreign priests and then to the capture, torture and assassina- 
tion of native priests. Simultaneous with these successive 
s trikes there would be a campaign of character assassination by 
the press, which would create an image of guilt of the Church 
in the mind of public opinion. All in all, 10 persons more or 
less related to the clergy were touched: 2 Jesuit seminarians 
in the process of leaving the Order, 5 foreign priests (one 
of them a Jesuit ex-priest, but treated by the Government as 
a priest and a Jesuit), all of these expelled and the last two 
tortured, 1 native priest arrested and tortured and 2 native 
priests, one of them a Jesuit, assassinated: 10 in all. These 
actions must be seen as an experiment which would test the ability 
of the Church to react. 

From January 5th to February 22nd there was no reaction of 
public protest on the part of the Church. We found ourselves 
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in the period of greatest weakness of the Church, provoked-- 
first--by a certain sensation of being little affected by the 
first cases, and -- later — by the weakness peculiar to the 
transition period between the two Archbishops (February 8-22). 
It cannot be forgotten that, in the case of the two Jesuit ex- 
seminarians, the campesino organizations recognized (by their 
public protests against their expulsion) that they were collab- 
orators. FARO -- on January 15th -- generalized this acknowl- 
edgement to all the Jesuits. Precisely at this time there was 
discussed in the pastoral strategy of the Archdiocese the prob- 
lem of collaboration of priests with these organizations already 
autonomous with respect to the Church. 

The single important public reaction of the Church was 
regional: it occurred in the Vicariate of Quezaltepeque with 
the concelebration of Apopa in protest against the expulsion 
of Fr. Mario Bernal; during this ceremony occurred the sermon^ 
of Fr. Grande and the handing out of a mimeographed communique 
analyzing the persecution of the Church. 

Nor was there any reaction to the bombing of the rectory 
of Fr. Navarro and the machine-gunning of the parish of Opico. 
In this context took place the kidnapping and assassination of 
Mr. Poma, who could have endured still more the positions of 
the Government. 



c. Elections, Fraud and Subsequent Repression 

On February 21st, already after the elections, the Govern- 
ment arrested and the security branches tortured Fr. Barahona. 
In the face of his inability to communicate with the authorities, 
Bp. Chavez decided to bring about the change of Archbishop on 
February 22. This very day appeared the first official reaction 
of the Church (communique of the Archbishopric's Chancery pro- 
testing the expulsion of priests and denying the accusations 
against them. On this same day the Episcopal Conference met 
with the Nuncio and the President and the High Command. At 
this meeting there were made known the lists of priests to 
whom re-entry into the country would not be permitted and of 
priests over whom hung a warning of expulsion; by this means 
were 7 other priests of the Archdiocese (3 of them nationalized 
citizens) de facto surrendered for expulsion at least temporar- 
ily. In this dialogue was obtained the release of Fr. Bara- 
hona, but the representative of San Vicente diocese signed a 
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statement that the National Guard had released him unharmed, 
though it was published in the press that he had been tortured. 

On February 25th, facing threats of expulsion (later re- 
voked through the intervention of the Archbishop) the Benedictine 
Fr. John Murphy had to leave the country for having already 
made some declarations to the N.Y. Times . 

In the repression against UNO at Liberty Plaza (February 
28) the Fathers of the Rosary Basilica opened the doors of the 
Church to serve as a refuge; furthermore, Bp. Chavez and Bp. 
Rivera Damas mediated in the eviction of the refugees and by 
securing guarantees of protection. The Mass of Fr. Navarro. 

This same day, in a meeting of the clergy, it was decided 
to initiate press releases from the Archbishopric; in the 
first release was recalled the excommunication which falls on 
whoever lays violent hands on a priest or religious. 

On March 4th the National Guard and ORDEN tried to arrest 
Fr. Rutilio Sanchez, but they failed thanks to the reaction of 
the people, and they plundered the house of 4 seminarians who 
were living in the same parish of San Martin. They reacted with 
a press release. March 5th the Permanent Committee of the 
Episcopal Conference signed the "Message on the Present Moment 
which the Country is Experiencing." This was a moment of great 
import. 

On March 10th was held a meeting of the clergy of the Arch- 
diocese to discuss the possible means of protecting foreign 
priests. In workshops was seen the necessity of matching forces 
with the Government and finding mechanisms for reacting; they 
spoke of a Pastoral Letter to clarify the questions of Faith 
and Political Action, of the possibility of closing of high 
schools and churches. 



d. Assassination of Fr. Grande 

With this assassination begins a new stage in the reaction 
of the Church. It is a question of a period in which she reacts 
with firmness, with great unity, and without permitting any 
equivocation of facts to pass without a response. 

The principal instances of this reaction are: special 
programs of YSAX during several days following the very night 
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of the assassination; the funeral in the Cathedral and the 
solemn procession through the streets of San Salvador, Aguil- 
ares and El Paisnal in the middle of a State of Siege; the 
emergence of great unity among the Archbishop, the Auxiliary 
Bishop, the clergy, religious and Christian people; the courage 
and clarity of the weekly Orientacion ; continual press releases 
of the Archbishopric; closing of the Catholic high schools and 
of UCA for three days, accompanied by reflection* on the events 
and on the faith of the Church (Vatican II, Medellin, etc.); 
the Single Mass on Sunday, March 20. A very important result 
was to emphasize the firmness of the Archbishop in sticking to 
his pastoral decisions in the face of numerous pressures, even 
those from the diplomatic sectors. 

In this context we must understand the decision of the 
Archbishop to travel to Rome to share personally with the Holy 
Father his pastoral strategy. The support which he encountered 
there greatly strengthened his ecclesial position henceforth. 

The whole of Holy Week was focus sed, with prior work in 
committees, toward Christian reflection on these events. 

It can be said that from this moment on (even though the 
Message of the Episcopal Conference was signed on March 5, it 
could be read only on the 13th), the Church was perceived as 
a firm defender of civil liberties and human rights. 



e. Kidnapping and Death of Chancellor Borgonovo 

Even before the kidnapping and death, the outlines of a 
new confrontation were discernible, on the heels of diverse land 
seizures by campesinos desperate from hunger and lack of land. 
At the same time (in reality already since March 19) the attacks 
of FARO against the Jesuits were increased; this same organiza- 
tion accused the Archbishop of being linked with the land seizures, 
implying in its charge new accusations against priests and a 
rejection of the documents of Medellin. 

The Archbishop agreed to be a mediator between campesinos 
and landholders, achieving success in the case of the three in 
question. Meanwhile Masses were celebrated at the sites where 
land was seized. 

Also, during this time there became known, especially 
through Orientacion , the reaction of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
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Guatemala, who refused to intervene. In a letter restricted to 
his clergy but publicized by newsmen, he took a position very 
contrary to the position of the Archbishopric [of El Salvador] 
with respect to the foreign and native priests who had been 
beaten. The reactions were circulated throughout Central 
America as much because of their different sources as because 
of the way they were broadcast. 

On Easter Sunday, the Archbishop, in his first Pastoral 
Letter, laid down very clearly the position of the Church and 
its fundamental mission. 

That was the state of affairs when the action of kidnap- 
ping Minister Borgonovo took place. Two days later the UGB 
included the Jesuits and priests of the Block [BPR] among those 
responsible for the kidnapping against whom they threatened 
to take reprisals should the Chancellor be killed. 

The Archbishop offered to mediate in this case, responding 
to petitions from the family. All the communiques from the 
Archbishopric showed very clearly the concern of the Archbishop 
not only for Minister Borgonovo but also for the others im- 
prisoned and disappeared. At the same time, the Archbishop 
aligned himself in complete solidarity with the threatened 
Jesuits and with any other priests in danger (especially Fr. 
Jose Inocencia Alas). 

During this critical period until the death of Minister 
Borgonovo, there took place the attempt against the Criterio 
press (for which UGB claimed responsibility, making the Arch- 
bishop an accomplice of the FPL), the arrest and deportation 
of Fr. Jorge Sarsanedas, S.J., and the offical threats to shut 
down YSAX. In all three cases the position of the Archbishop 
was very firm, with his sermon of Sunday, May 8, broadcast by 
YSAX, as perhaps his best and clearest expression. For the 
first time, in the face of the lies in the case of Fr. Sar- 
sanedas in the official communique announcing his expulsion, 
the Jesuits spoke out in a press release, which was also read 
over the radio by the Archbishopric. 

The first days of May saw the publication of full-page 
ads trying to provoke a schism in the Archdiocese. They were 
answered by YSAX with a firmness which consolidated unity with- 
in the Archdiocese. 
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May 10 it was announced that Minister Borgonovo was assas- 
sinated by the forces of FPL. May 11 the UGB assassinated Fr. 
Alfonso Navarro. 

_ The reaction against Fr. Navarro's assassination must be 
distinguished. The Government found itself weakened in its 
legitimacy because of the fraud, by the bloody repression of 
February 28 and by the same reaction to the assassination of 
Fr. Grande, still left unpunished. Further it was trapped in 
a dead end because of its attitude toward the kidnapping of 
Borgonovo. International pressure and its reflection in the 
press would continue to grow, especially the disgust of the 
United States. This weakness and political insecurity would 
force [the Government] to rely solely on an exacerbated and 
disproportionate use of military force. The repressive 
action of May 1 demonstrated this quite clearly. Demonstra- 
tions can be broken up with attacks of water or teargas, 
before resorting to killing. But the Government will be 
prepared only for killing. In these circumstances, to convoke 
crowds (Single Mass in the Cathedral, funeral in the Cathedral, 
funeral through the s trees, etc;) could be to convoke them to 
slaughter. 
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B. Attempts Against Church or Church -related Institutions 



- December, 1976 

- January, 1977 

- March 4, 1977 

- May 20, 1977 



Bombings at UCA 

Military search of parish house of Opico 
Military search of parish house of San Martin 
Sacred vessels desecrated and Eucharist trampled 



upon at Aguilares parish 



C. Defamation Campaign by Writings in the Press, Against Priests and the 
Teaching Authority of the Archbishop (May 1-31, 1977) ~ 

1. Agricultural Front of the Eastern Region (FARO): May 9, 18, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 30+31 

2. Cattleovmers and Dairy farmers Association of El Salvador (AGES): 
May 12, m + 21 

Cattleovmers of La Paz: May 30 

3. Ministry of Interior and Ministry of Defense: May 7+20 

4. Fictional Associations and Persons: 

- Dr. or Prof. Aminta Amaya: May 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27+30 

- Association of Catholic Women: May 9, 26, 27, 29 + 31 

- Salvadorean Catholic Association: May 11, 17 + 23 

- Association of Catholic Mothers: May 9 

- Committee for Improvement of the Catholic Church: May 17, 24 + 25 

- Salvadorean Christian Society: May 27, 30 + 31 

- Salvadorean Christian Committee: May 27, 30 + 31 

- Association of Followers of Christ the King: May 28 + 30 

- Society of Christian Women: May 29 

- Fictitious Edition of the newspaper Orientacion : May 29 



APPENDIX 4 



Press Release of the Ministry of Defense and Public Security of 
El Salvador, Dated July 19, 1977 

Having faced a variety of rumors and surmises which some unscrupulous per- 
sons have been divulging in reference with the past events of brigandage terror- 
ism, stating that Public Security Institutions have hastily crossed their arms 
and abandoned investigations and search for the persons responsible of such 
ominous crimes, the Ministry of Defense and Public Security wishes to make the 
following very clear : 

In the eagerness of fulfilling the principles pointed out by our Constitution, 
which guarantees the safety of every citizen, without distinction of political 
ideology, religious belief or economic condition, the Public Security Institutions 
are developing intensive activities in order to investigate and put at the dispo- 
sition of justice, all persons or groups responsible for these unfortunate hap- 
penings which have disturbed and darkened the lives of many Salvadorean fam- 
ilies. At the same time, will repress with energy any kind of violence and terror- 
ism, regardless of origin, that is, either right wing, left wing or other, whichever 
they may be called. 

Consequently, the Ministry of Defense and Public Security calls to the attention 
and conscience of the public in general, so that they may unite in preserving 
the peace and tranquility that our country deserves. 

The protection of the people in their belongings is a constant preoccupation 
and worry of this Ministry, for such reasons the Public Security Institutions are 
adopting measures and procedures to eradicate crime, robbery and any violence 
that may endanger the security of its citizens, therefore, it reiterates the neces- 
sity for everyone to comprehend and collaborate in the fulfillment and obeisance 
of the requested above, for the total benefit of society in general. 

— Department of Public Relations Press and Publicity. 

San Salvador, July 19, 1977. 
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